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The World Court 


Its Independence of the League of Nations 


A. LAWRENCE LOWELL 


Except for the method of electing the judges, the World Court is maenendent 


of the League of Nations, which has no control over it or over its members. As 
these are chosen for nine years, it is extremely improbable that a desire for 
re-election by the League would affect the opinion of a member, even if he were 
so unjudicial in character as to be open to such a motive. The League, indeed, 
is curiously limited in its choice. The candidates are nominated by the national 
groups in the Hague Court of Arbitration,—a body of distinguished jurists scat- 
tered over the world,—and only in case a majority in the Council and Assembly 
fail to agree upon selections from the list of candidates so presented can the League 
elect any one outside of that list. Since the United States is already a party to 
the Court of Arbitration, her representatives there can, and this year actually did, 
make nominations for the Court of International Justice. If, then, this Court is 
really independent of the League, why should our country object to taking part in 
the election of the judgesP Because it would virtually make us a member of the 
League? Obviously that is not so. By joining in the election of judges we assume 
no obligations under the Covenant; we take no further part in the proceedings 
of the Council or Assembly. But, it is said, this is a step toward joining the 
League. Not unless the American people want to do so, and if they should desire 
to join the League, it would be unwise for any one to try to prevent them. But, 
whatever the advantages of the Court, the League seems to be regarded by some 
people as such an evil thing that we must keep clear of any contact with it; one 
cannot touch pitch, they think, without being defiled. Is that rationalP Is it good 
sense to look upon the League as something to be shunned like the plagueP .... 
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A Mission Plan 


R. JOY’S LUCID ANALYSIS of Dr. Sulli- 
van’s power as a mission preacher has pleased 
many readers who wanted to know how this work 
was being done, how it was coming on. Now that 
we have given it due praise gladly, and have 
expressed a full sense of its value, we wish to call 
the church to do another kind of work which indeed 
must be done if we are to obtain a kind of result 
that Dr. Sullivan’s mission does not so much 
achieve. It is his nature to intimate the mystical 
and spiritual in religion directly. They are his 
natural message, to which he comes as by an intui- 
tion. He is passionately devoted to the unseen 
realities that lie beyond definition, that overarch 
all the statements of doctrine. ° 
We call it a supremely beautiful ministry for one 
to carry the human soul at once to regions of divine 
sublimity. It were a blessing if all of us could be so 
promptly exalted. But the simple truth is, the way 
is harder and more prosaic for most of mankind. 
For a portion of people who have an interest in reli- 
gion the measured way of reasonableness, of setting 
doctrine against doctrine, of slowly testing experi- 


ence against religious interpretation, is the way of 


life. Such as these make a multitude. They are 
not happy with simple intuitions. They want to 
prove all things before they will hold fast to any- 
thing. They are our kind of people in a peculiar 
sense. We do not touch them now as we should. 
So we have a definite proposal to make. We have 
worked it out with some particularity. First, the 
conditions we face. The plain, lasting division in 
the churches of Protestantism, the so-called funda- 
mentalism on one side, and liberalism on the other 
side, gives us a ready-made opportunity which 
requires no. elaborate argument to establish as a 
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fact. Everybody knows the division is a fact. Let 
us go to a community, preferably a city of not less 
than forty thousand population. Let us choose it 
because of a strong fundamentalist element in the 
local religious life. We do that because there are 
sure to be in such a place many persons who react 
unfavorably against fundamentalism and yet. have 
no clear notion of what they believe. 

Go, we say, to such a city. Let several min- 
isters go. (We have at this moment a dozen 
unsettled ministers who could go admirably.) Let 
them open an office in a -business building. 
Acquaint the newspapers with- their mission. 
Have the Unitarian publicity men plan in’ advance 
a series of short advertisements to be used day by 
day in the press, telling of our desire to offer a reli- 
gion which contrasts with fundamentalism. Keep 
the messages positive, constructive. Show in terse 
and dignified sentences what the contrasts are. 

Meanwhile, let the missioners be planning to 
distribute suitable tracts, tracts by the hundreds. 
Let them go from house to house, in the residence 
sections where people show signs of being guided 
by reading. Let them cover a large area of the city 
in this way. Let each tract bear the local office 
address, so that the reader may write for: further 
information, or call, or invite one of the missioners 
to call at the home. The results will be wonderful. 
The advertisements, of course, ought to say every 
day, for a period of six weeks, that personal inter- 
views will be arranged. The constant reiteration 
would be irresistible. The whole business would be 
done in dignity and order. It would mount up in 
power. It would give the impression of meaning 
business. 

We would have no meetings and -no reference to 
meetings during these weeks. We would simply 
go out in the life of the city. Indeed, we would go 
not to the homes only, but to the offices and other 
accessible places in the downtown district. Any 
Unitarian could go and tell about his religion 
before a king, not to say a bank president. We 
have something worthy of the most respectful atten- 
tion, and we would get it. We always have got it. 
Six men could cover a small city in six weeks so 
that all the people would know it. A tract in every 
home! The interviews would grow at a surprising 
rate. The time proposed would not have come to 
an end before enough tangible interest would be 
created to look to a definite and permanent .organi- 
zation. But that should by no means be forced by 
the missioners. It ought to grow unmistakably 
out of the zeal of the people themselves. It seems 
certain to us they would make it grow. 

At the end of the six weeks’ period, a week should 
be devoted to meetings. Each meeting should fit 
into the next, to make an organic unity, a complete 
presentation of the cause and its proper establish- 
ment in a church. We would send speakers of 
power and reputation. At the end of their preach- 
ing mission, which would be fully “covered” in the 
papers, and adequately advertised, there would be 
a congregation in embryo. It would be built into 
consciousness by clear definition of our beliefs, and 


our plain distinction from those who hold to the 


i 


he 


_ tive Episcopalian, for months. 
the Rihbany tracts of that time, now yellow, but 
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can do even greater things than this! 


him in the White House. 
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old and incredible things. Theology, or right ideas 
about God and Life, would be the principal means 
of bringing people into the movement. What is 
infinitely more important, it would be the means 
of bringing them to a realization that they are 
religious; that their doubts and aversions to funda- 
mentalist dogmas are in fact of the very soul of 
spirituality. The founding of a church would be 
assured if the denomination would send a man of 
parts,—a young man, perhaps,—well supported 
financially, say $4,000 a year to begin. Is ita sound 
proposition? We say it is. 

Do our readers know that some of our strongest 
churches were brought into existence by hard work 
and bold prophesying? Take Toledo, as a magnifi- 
cent example. Who built Toledo into its power? 
Abraham M. Rihbany controverted doctrinal mat- 
ters with Rey. Cyrus Townsend Brady, a conserva- 
One thrills to read 


still full of truth and life and fire. The church was 


filled continually. It was the real gospel for many 


excellent people in the city who would never have 
known it otherwise. The great church recently 


dedicated in Toledo is a monument to spiritual 
We 


militancy and interpretation for a great cause. 


And may we say that we outlined this plan briefly 
to Dr. Sullivan himself, and he said, “That would 
succeed, undoubtedly !” 


The President Preaches 


STRAIN OF THE PREACHER is in Presi- 
‘ dent Coolidge, as we have already had occa- 
sion to remark. It must always be kept in mind 
that your genuine Puritan is incurably—though 
never effusively—religious. He is always saying to 
himself, and not much to others, that there is a 


divine power behind all action, and that the mystic 
Spiritual foundations run to the depths of human 


nature. That is a congenial theme of the Presi- 
dent’s, which in any serious utterance of his comes 
out as the climax. He enjoyed himself last. week 
when some Salvation Army folk went to call upon 
They were attending 
their thirty-eighth anniversary congress. He 
addressed them in one of those tabloid speeches 
of his which he works out with painstaking for 
each delegation. They are succinct without being 
sententious, consisting of about two hundred 
words. What he spoke to the Salvationists has 


the evangelical quality, and the right view of 


human nature and of life. 

“T am deeply and sincerely interested in the 
work that you are doing, in what you represent, 
and in the hope that you hold out to humanity,” 
the President told the delegates. “It is very easy 
to be discouraged. It is very easy to think that 
men and women are all wrong; that there is no dis- 
position on their part to pursue the right course 
and do the right thing. 

_ “Your success demonstrates beyond anything 
else that such is not the case. I think it is a lead- 
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ing principle of that which you represent that none 
has become so disgraced, so lost to the better things 
of life, and to the inspiration that comes from 
implanting in their hearts a knowledge of the bet- 
ter things as to suppose that they are beyond 
redemption. 

“You are bringing the world to better things. 
You are holding out a great hope; demonstrating 
that there is in all of us, from the highest to the 
lowest, a hope that is never crushed out, a spirit 
that abides forever.” 

We are glad that he paid unstinted tribute to 
the Army. It gets its share of the hard work in the 
world, and sometimes severe criticism, too. It is 
not scientific in its administration of relief, we are 
told by the experts, for whom we have proper 
respect. But Army workers do eare for people, 
and we doubt if love and faith, followed after per- 
sistently, ever ruined anybody. We are ardent 
advocates of efficiency, and we think in human rela- 
tions the highest factor in efficiency is neither eco- 
nomic nor moral nor mental, but spiritual. That 
is, it is just treating a person as another human 
being. 

Notes 


Prof. Delton D. Howard of Northwestern Uni- 
versity says there are six reasons why students 
fail: “Too little sleep; too much play; not enough 
study; too much leisure; fast eating; and diversi- 
fied thinking.” Wise words for young men and 
women who, this fall, are beginning their college 
experience. Whatever the talent or lack of talent 
with which nature has provided them, they can 
form proper habits of work and recreation, ane 
ing and thinking. 


Our usually gentle friends, the Universalists, 
who give little heed to controversy, now arise to 
protest against the mischievous doctrine of God 
not as a universal Father but as a “special Provi- 
dence” who gives certain people favors, which has 
crept into some of their Sunday-school lessons. 
They are asking if a child can safely go to a Uni- 
versalist church school. They do well. The most 
important religious need to-day is theology. What 
you believe is what you are! 


Lloyd George in America replied to a sharp 
French criticism of England’s attitude with feeling 
and force: “Why,” he exclaimed, “900,000 dead 
from the British Empire are scattered widely 


through military graveyards all over France and 


Flanders in evidence of England’s friendship for 
France, and 1,300,000 of our best workingmen are 
now eating the bread of charity in England because 
we went to the aid of France in her hour of agony!” 
Is it unseemly to remind France that not she 
alone but all of us fought the war? We all gave life 
and treasure, we all signed the Versailles Treaty, 
and we all expect some slight sign that France does 
not forget at the present hour that we all have a 
part as much as she, whom we all helped to save 
from extermination by the enemy, in determining 
what should be done in the matter of reparations. 
France ought to remember. 
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Europe Finds that Violence Works 


Spain the Latest Example of the Prevailing Psychology 


Sorra, October 18, 1923. 


HE BLOODLESS REVOLUTION under 

military auspices in Spain comes as 
a sharp reminder of a salient fact in the 
life of Hurope. That fact is that Hurope 
is reverting to the age of violence. Within 
the span of a bit more than a year, almost 
every change of government that has been 
affected in the Old World continent has 
been brought about by bayonets, wielded 
by orders from above. 

The Spanish dictatorship of Primo de 
Rivera was a good thing, perhaps even 
a reprieve, for Spain. But why could 
not the government have been put out of 
office by constitutional methods? The an- 
swer to this question discloses much of 
the psychology of present-day Europe. A 
new order of things could not have been 
achieved in Spain, because the authority 
in that monarchy was held in apparent 
perpetuity by a small number of families, 
who held office in rotation and used the 
country for their own benefit. It took 
the repeated disasters that have fallen 
upon Spanish arms—and the Spanish 
treasury—in the miserably botched Mo- 
roccan campaign to give demonstrable 
proof of the imperative necessity for the 
employment of extra-constitutional means 
to oust the gang of adventurers from the 
seats of power. Lieutenant-General Primo 
de Rivera employed those constitutional 
means. . 


What happened in Spain—the removal 


of a government by force instead of by 
constitutional means—had already hap- 
pened in several European countries and 
is about to happen in several others. The 
Bulgarian people put the intolerable 
Stamboulisky régime in the discard by a 
sharp display of bayonets. Before that, 
the Hungarians resorted to the same sum- 
mary methods of setting their national 
house in order. Admiral Horty came into 
office in Budapest through the agency of 
bayonets. It is the same medium that is 
keeping him in office, for the school of 
Béla Kun, with all that it implied of 
political and social disorder, has a keen 
eye directed to its chances for a return to 
power. 


THE REVOLUTION that set the pres- 
ent government in the seat of authority 
at Athens is a matter of recent record. 
And the chances are that the only way in 
which the Greek people will liquidate with 
the revolutionary government will be a 
counter-appeal to force. Human rights 
cannot be repressed for an indefinite 
length of time even in the twentieth cen- 
tury—the century that has been grandilo- 
quently acclaimed and industriously ad- 
vertised as the age when injustice in and 
among nations would cease to be. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the po- 
tency of the forces that Germany is keep- 
ing below the surface by a string of 
dictatorships, nor upon the violent settling 


8. I. TONJOROFF 
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of accounts that is in store for Russia 
unless the present rulers without the con- 
sent of the people change their course 
radically and recognize the fact that even 
the Russian people are not endowed with 
the gift of indefinite patience. 

The methods of Primo de Rivera in 
Spain found its moral parentage in the 
events that had taken place only a few 
months earlier in the Apennine peninsula. 
When the former captain general took 
office as dictator in Madrid, he walked in 
the footsteps of Mussolini. The only 
visible difference between the setting of 
the events in the Iberian peninsula and 
those in the Apennine was that Mussolini’s 
soldiers wore black shirts, while Primo 


Keystone Photograph 
THE MUSSOLINI OF SPAIN 


General de Rivera, like his Italian 

example, May be reprieving his country, 

despite his revolutionary method in 
overcoming Spain’s decadence 


de Rivera’s wore military uniforms. In 
his methods, de Rivera proved first cousin 
to Mussolini. He assumed the Premier’s 
portfolio by appointment by King Alfonso, 
just as Benito Mussolini had assumed it 
by a decree issued by Victor Emmanuel 
III. Neither the movement in Italy nor 
that in Spain was anti-dynastic in its 
character. In both countries the king had 
the good sense to place himself at the 
head of accomplished facts. It is easy 
to understand, however, that things would 
have gone much the worse for him if 
he had adopted a course contrary to 
the current. The same would haye hap- 
pened to King Boris of the Bulgarians as 
had already happened to his onetime 
friend, ex-King Constantine of Greece. 
Boris III., however, is not a king in name 
only, so far as the affections of his people 
are concerned. He is the personification 
of the spirit of Bulgaria. 

These are events that have happened. 
In Italy, in Spain, in Bulgaria, and in 
Greece, the negligibility of the royal au- 
thority has been demonstrated. by tests 
of iron. The same tests of the royal pre- 
rogative are developing in other European 


monarchies hitherto thought impregnable. 
There is the case of Jugoslavia, where a 
racial minority is ruling a majority by 
methods which are rousing a storm of 
resentment. The memory of the last 
change of dynasties in Belgrade, when the 
ruling king, Alexander Obrenovitch, was 
savagely murdered with his queen, Draga, 
in the palace, and their bodies were 
thrown out of a window, is too recent to 
have faded from the minds of Serbians. 
Jugoslavia is a sea of discontent which 
may sweep aside its retaining barriers at 
any time. The narrow and violent na- 
tionalistic campaign which Kimg Aléx- 
ander Harageorgievitch is pursuing is a 
sign of menace in the Serbian sky which 
only the fatuous can disregard. And yet 
Serbia is disregarding it. 

NEXT TO JUGOSLAVIA, and in al- 
liance with it, is the kingdom of Rou- 
mania, with a surviving Hohenzollern on 
the throne, the only member of the Hohen- 
zollern family now seated on a throne. 
Only the other day, the news agencies car- 
ried to the breakfast-tables of America 
the official announcement from Bucharest 
of the discovery and frustration of a plot 
which aimed at the dismissal of the goy- 
ernment from office by the short route 
suggested by explosives. This movement 
was an expression of the discontent that 
is upheaving in Roumania against the ex- 
isting order. The immediate object of that 
dissatisfaction, as it happens, is not the 
king, but, as in the case of Italy, the pre- 
mier and cabinet at present in office. The 
first name on the list of the quasi-Fascist 
movement in Bucharest was Premier 
Bratianu, the veteran statesman who has 
ruled Roumania for many years, off and 
on, by methods that have not gained him 
friends. The most recent plot was 
squelched with a strong hand, but the dis- 
content of which it was the expression con- 
tinues to operate. Any day, what hap- 
pened in Italy, in Spain, in Greece, in 
Bulgaria, may be recorded by the morning 
newspaper as an accomplished fact in 
Jugoslavia and in Roumania. 

The fact is that in the new era to which 
the world looked forward with high hopes 
as the era of peace and justice, Europe is 
acquiring the long-discarded revolutionary 
habit. It is adopting the simple and 
primitive method of “direct action” in 
solving its national problems, just as a 
few years back it adopted that method of 
solving its international issues. Parlia- 
ments are given no time—and it is doubt- 
ful if they would act more intelligently 
if they were given the time—to oust min- 
istries by means of the adverse vote. Par- 
liamentary sentiment is too much re- 
stricted by the log-rolling methods of 
tenacious administrations. Under the cir- 
cumstances, Huropean nations apparently 
are coming to the conclusion that it is 
better to act in haste than to repent at 
leisure, 


. 
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Steinmetz as his Minister Knew Him 


. The Great Human Being of whom the World Knew Little 


NB RAINY SATURDAY I spent the 

afternoon in the library of a man who 
stood but four feet high; he was a hunch- 
back, and deformed. Obscure his head for 
a Moment and you would have passed him 
by as of no consequence, except as all 
human beings are of concern. 

That afternoon was no inducement for 
one to walk a mile and a half. And yet 
I have thanked the stars a thousand times 
for that first intimate acquaintance with 
one of the world’s greatest men. For I 
had sat entranced for fully three hours 
with Charles Proteus Steinmetz—the fore- 
most electrical engineer of the human 
race. To call this “little giant’ the fore- 
most electrical engineer does not do him 
sufficient justice, however. Dr. Steinmetz 
was not simply a specialist in his own 
field; he had a comprehensive knowledge 
of most of human thought besides. When 
a man attains to some prominence his 
views are often sought upon matters of 
which he knows practically nothing. And 
he is expected to be an oracle. But the 
mind of Steinmetz was not that of the 
single-track variety. He could speak as 
one having authority upon many subjects. 

I learned this fact on that wet after- 
noon when we sat together and among 
other matters discussed theology and 
ehurech history. To my amazement I dis- 
covered that this electrical genius knew 
as much of these fields of human thought 
as divinity professors themselves. Not 
only did he have a great interest in any- 
thing people thought and did, whether 
he agreed with it or believed in it or 
not; he also had a remarkable memory. 
Some time ago, for example, when he 
was out at his summer camp he needed 
his logarithm book to assist him in work- 
ing out a problem. The book was in 
his library in the city. What did Stein- 
metz do? He worked out a new logarithm 
for himself and then went on with his 
problem. 

ae 


A very large head, finely shaped; a 
frail little body. The eyes sparkled and 
penetrated you when he talked. With a 
long black stogie in his mouth he would 
expatiate by the hour upon many prob- 
lems of the day. ‘Nor was his knowledge 
merely encyclopedic, for he invariably 
had a new point of view to present. 

A favorite method of discussion with 
Dr. Steinmetz was to take a fact or an 
idea and then show you its logical conse- 
quences. This was what he was con- 
stantly doing in his laboratory, and he 
often selected the same method in his 
other discussions. ‘The result was that 
he could tell you what orthodox people be- 
lieved and what would be the results of 
that belief better than the adherents of 
the faith could have told you themselves. 

But finest of all, and too little known 


ERNEST CALDECOTT 
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to the world, was the spirit of the man. 
Physically handicapped for the race of 
life; for some years fully aware of heart 
trouble; precluded from doing what most 
of us do with mueh enjoyment, he never- 
theless retained a buoyancy of soul that 
puts most of us to shame. Personally, 
I do not doubt that much of his agnosticism 
was brought about by contemplation on 
his own condition. But those views never 
for one moment made him a _ pessimist. 
He believed in the world and in his fellow- 
men. He was such a trustful soul that it 
turns out now he did not even haye a 
salary. He wanted to be free to work out 
his own ideas, and when he needed monéy 
he just called for it and the company 
which held his services as consulting en- 
gineer (the General Electric Company) 
never once suggested that he was over- 
drawing. 
e 


With all the keenness of mental pene- 
tration with which he forced through 
shams and fallacious arguments, those 
who knew him were well aware that a 
kindlier being never lived. His great pas- 
sion was to do things that would benefit 
humanity. All the world was indeed his 
parish. The word sent to Lenin that if 
he could help put Russia on his feet he 
would gladly do so was not so much his 
adherence to Soviet views (although prop- 
erly understood he had those views) ; he 
simply wanted to help a suffering and 
wronged people to be reinstated. He 
knew the history of Russia. He himself 
had suffered in the country of his birth on 
account of those practices of autocrats 
which keep others in perpetual servitude. 
Russia had had an inhuman history and 
now she was struggling for a new birth. 
However blunderingly she might endeavor 
to reach her goal, she had a worthy ob- 
ject in mind. And, in face of opposition, 
at a time when to speak favorably of 
Russia seemed to be an affront to good 
government, especially one’s own, Dr. 
Steinmetz proffered his assistance. 

Why did he do such a thing? It was 
only because he loved his fellow-men. If 
it should be asked why he was not help- 
ing in other places, it might be answered 
that he proposed to give his help where 
he believed it would count. 


Writing this brings me to tell what Dr. .- 


Steinmetz thought of Christianity. This is 
aside from his theological views. The 
great electrical wizard once said to me, 
“No human should engage in an unsocial 
act.” We had been discussing the chang- 
ing conditions of Huropean affairs. This 
man who honored me with his friendship 
had been expounding his social theory to 
me. I had asked him why we could not 
tie up more closely to Christianity as an 
effective means of redeeming the world— 


‘tianity has failed. 


not for a future life, but for life here 
and now. 

At this question he leaned over in his 
chair, and with a cigar that had gone out 
still in his mouth, looked over to me with 
almost pity in his eyes and said: “Chris- 
I claim that anything 
that has been advocated for two thousand 
years and has been no more successful 
than for men to hate each other so that 
the biggest war in history has but recently 
closed, has failed.’ Then the good doc- 
tor hastened to explain what he meant, 
and this he did by saying, substantially : 
“T admire the teachings of Jesus as you 
do, so far as I understand them. Some of 
them seem to me to be rather involved for 
a world like this. But if Jesus erred, he 
did so on the side of idealism, which is 
a good fault. But Christianity has as its 
weakness not alone the encrusted theolo- 
gies of the past; it leaves too much to 
an incompetent world to decide upon its 
own conduct with such inevitable disasters 
as have occurred in history. No doctrine 
of the survival of the fittest, in which I 
very largely believe, will suffice to explain 
the human tragedies of the centuries.” 

It was at this point that he said to me, 
“No human being should engage in an 
unsocial act,” adding: “I believe that laws 
of behavior can be so arranged that man 
can develop to the utmost and yet under 
such conditions as shall make an unsocial 
act highly improbable. At present we 
seem unable to develop except at the ex- 
pense of others.” 

‘i 


Thus Dr. Steinmetz was not only an 


electrical engineer, but a great construc- 


tive social engineer. From my knowledge 
of him I have observed that tender spirit 
of his impelling him to work on affairs 
not connected with his profession, so that 
he was fast becoming “a patriarch in 
Israel.” He had finished his great con- 
tribution to electrical science; he was 
entering upon an even greater era of cast- 
ing a benign influence all around him. He 
realized that the biggest problem on earth 
was that of human relations, and he spent 
increasingly more time with those things 
that tended to improve such relations. As 
he did so, it was not so much what he 
said as it was the kindly spirit with which 
he said it that told among his hearers. 

So kindly disposed toward others was 
he that several times I took the liberty of 
protecting him from those who would 
haye been mere encroachers upon his 
time, yet to whom he would not have 
denied himself. In this respect he was 
like the great Nazarene, who, when he 
was tired and resting, nevertheless heard 
the importunate pleadings of the people 
for succor. 

Nowhere, perhaps, was this tender spirit 
more manifest than in his dealings with 
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the children. Himself a bachelor, ab- 
sorbed from morning till night in the most 
abstruse problems that man can compre- 
hend, he kept his soul unsullied by fre- 
quent contact with little children. He 
had three of them in his home, for he 
would not hear of his adopted son’s sug- 
gestion that they leave him undisturbed. 
He really wanted the little ones around 
him. Time and again has he been seen 
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things. But the lesson I learned that 
afternoon was that great men have time 
for ordinary people. .I left him, having 
received the benediction of his generous 
disposition. This is the spell that he was 
casting more and more upon those with 
whom he came into contact. It seems to 
me, as I have reflected upon some of these 
experiences, that he had decided that his 
last works should be more of a spiritual 
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HIS BYES SPARKLED AND PENETRATED AS HE TALKED 
Steinmetz felt that anything that had been tried as long as Christianity and had 


not succeeded, had failed. 


But he said, 


“No human should do an unsocial act” 


sitting in a child’s coaster while the chil- 
dren pulled him about the avenues around 
his home. They familiarly called him 
“Daddy,” and when he was laid away, 
those who had played with him, hardly 
knowing that his was a name to conjure 
with to the outside world, sent their 
wreath marked “Daddy.” 

I have on a number of occasions been 
the recipient of that same generous spirit. 
Due to his prominence in the world, when- 
ever he has spoken in the church, I have 
asked him to let me have a manuscript 
about ten days before the lecture was due. 
He never failed me. One afternoon he 
left a call for me to go and see him. I 
went, wondering what profound thing he 
was going to say to me. When I got to 
the house I was told that I should find him 
in his orchid garden. Upon reaching that 
lovely spot I discovered that he had just 
finished preparing a lecture for delivery 
that night. He wanted a change and so 
thought of me as his companion upon the 
flowers. We wandered through the little 
woods near his home and talked of many 


contribution, for, although theologically an 
unbeliever, and scientifically a matter-of- 
fact man, he had all the properties of a 
real mystic about him. He cared nothing 
for fine clothes and the things of this 
world for which most of us seek. He 
might have died a multimillionaire; in 
truth, his estate was very small. 

Most men who are dealing with exact 
sciences do not concern themselves with 
those figments of man’s imagination which 
he works up in the form of theology. But 
all forms of human thought were of inter- 
est to Dr. Steinmetz, He knew thoroughly 
the history of religion and its evolution. 
He seems to-have devoted more and more 
time to consider these matters. 

Upon two occasions recently he has 
spoken very definitely upon the subject of 
religion. About two years ago he wrote 
a lengthy article upon “Science and Reli- 
gion,” only parts of which have ever been 
published. I had the privilege of reading 
the manuscript before it went to the 
printer’s, and preached a sermon upon its 
contents to one of the largest congrega- 
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tions we have had since I have been in 
Schenectady, so great was the interest of 
people in his views.. Last year Dr. Stein- 
metz came himself, for he accepted the 
laymen’s invitation to preach the annual 
sermon. All the prominent newspapers 
carried the news and many letters came 
from all over the country asking for more 
information of the views of this great 
man on religion. 

And what were those views? Dr. Stein- 
metz once wrote, “The problem of religion, 
that is, of the relations of man with the 
supernatural, with God and immortality, 
with the soul, our personality or the ego, 
and its existence or non-existence after 
death, is the greatest and deepest which 
ever confronted mankind.” 
proached the whole question in the most 
reverent manner. He knew that he was 
dealing with man’s most favorite preju- 
dice. He discussed beliefs in the same 
tender and kindly spirit with which he 
approached all human problems. Only a 
very definite understanding of this fact 
will enable those who did not know him 
personally to appreciate what he was try- 
ing to do for religion. 

Dr. Steinmetz believed in the truth, and 
once told me that the only complaint he 
could make against intelligent ministers 
of the church was that he strongly sus- 
pected that they were afraid to tell the 
truth as they sawit. He believed it would 
be in the interests of mankind for that 
truth to be told. And he told it as he 
saw it. 

“Scientific development,” said he, 
“shows immutable laws at work, with an 
unbreakable chain between cause and 
effect, leaving no room for the personal 
God of theology, or for the all-powerful 
Supreme Being of which religions dream. 
As long as superstition prevailed, men 
might believe almost anything without 
being illogical. Throughout the Middle 
Ages, religion dominated and controlled 
the human mind. But when science came 
it soon began to have a corrosive effect 
upon religion. The first blow came with 
Copernicus and his successors. No longer 
was the world made for man for whose 
redemption the Lord of the universe gave 
His own son, as orthodox Christianity 
tells us.” 

“Moreover,” said Dr. Steinmetz, “science 
deals only with the finite, and God, ete., 
are matters of infinity. Science, there- 
fore, must be atheistic. The idea of a 
world in which there was no God would 
not be greatly disturbing to many people 
to-day but for the belief in immortality. 
We have no objection to the extinction of 
animals; we might have none to the ex- 
tinction of the lowest of the human race; 
but of ourselves, never! So conceited is 
our ego that we think we are too impor- 
tant to live and pass out.” 

It should be stated here that Dr. Stein- 
metz often used the term “religion” as 
synonymous with theology, and when I 
called his attention to that fact he said 
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He thus ap- 


| 


that in the public mind religion stood for — 


the ideas we hold, and not for our conduct, 

for which we use the term “morality” 

or “ethics.” He was using the term “re- 

ligion” as orthodox Christians use it, and 

not as Unitarians and other Liberals use 
(Continued on page 1101) 
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_ A Chapter from an Extraordinary Book 


HRISTIAN ART—which has _ been 

more effective, even, than oral in- 
struction in fastening theological ideas 
on the mind—could picture only what it 
could first imagine. It could not imagine 
the Trinity. But neither could it forget 
the Trinity, so we have numerous master- 
pieces portraying Father, Son, and Holy 


‘Ghost in relationship as theological as 


the exigencies of canvas and fresco permit. 
In such paintings the Holy Ghost is a 


_ dove. 


A beautiful legend, of high poetic in- 
terest and charm, was the basis of that 
conception, and the symbol carried with 
it more of truth than does the very 
shadowy conception most believers now 
attempt to hold—and reproach them- 
selves for not holding very successfully. 

In their thought there hovers a nebulous 
being, who is ineffably sacred, as a sin 


against him cannot be forgiven. Why 
must he remain so nebulous? Is he not 
the Third Person of the Trinity? Was 


he not vividly real to the man of Nazareth 
and to his pupils and to Jewish and Greek 
Christians in the First Century, A.D.? 

These are natural questions, and in 
answering them it is as natural that we 
should inquire how the Nazarene came 
to speak of the Holy Ghost, or Holy 
Spirit, and what he meant. “The idea was 
not new. It was written all through the 
old Jewish literature he studied with 
such patience. There he read passage 
after passage that mentioned the spirit 
of God. Old hymns reflected the idea. 
Old prophetic writings did the same. Old 
chronicles introduced many an episode 
with specific recognition of it. 

As Jehovah was an anthropomorphic 
god, with the limitations anthropomor- 
phism involves, Jewish thought found in 
his spirit an explanation of his influencing 
the affairs of men without visiting them 
in his own person. When it was not an 
angel who accomplished his will, it was 
his spirit. ' : ; 

Jewish legends—altogether crude, Some 
of them—nevertheless illustrate the con- 
ception with remarkable clearness. For 
example, there is a particularly crude 
legend, in which Balaam, the Mesopotamian 
trance-medium, threatens to curse Jeho- 
yah’s people. Jehovah is much concerned. 
At all hazards this fell design of the 
Mesopotamian trance-medium’s must be 
frustrated. So the spirit of God comes 
upon Balaam, and a nation is saved. 
Instead of cursing Jehovah’s people, he 
blesses them. 

Again, the spirit of God is made to 
explain unusual feats, either of strength 
or of courage or of skill. When a young 
lion roared against Samson, the spirit 
of the Lord came mightily upon him, 
and he rent him as he would rend a kid, 
and he had nothing in his hand. When 
the enemy were approaching in strength, 
the spirit of the Lord came into Gideon; 
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immediately he blew a trumpet and went 
forth to war. On a different occasion, 
Jehovah called by name Bezaleel, the son 


For all those who want to keep the 
idea of the eternal Christ and who yet 
have serious: question about the wncertain 
story in the New Testament about Jesus 
of Nazareth, the volume of Mr. Hartt, 
“The Man Himself’ (Doubleday, Page & 
Co., publishers), is the most readable and 
satisfying work of which we have knowl- 
edge. For that reason THE REGISTER is 
pleased to offer a typical chapter, with 
the author’s permission; and it is hoped 
that a@ new and more vital understanding 
of the Great Teacher may be the reward 
of the reader. Any boy or girl will uwnder- 
stand the article as plainly as their 
parents. 


of Uri, the son of Hur, of the tribe of 
Judah, and filled him with the spirit of 
God, in wisdom, in understanding, and in 
all manner of workmanship, to devise cun- 
ning works, to work in gold, and in sil- 
ver, and in brass, and in eutting stones for 
setting. ; 

But by no means crude was the ancient 
Jewish prophet’s idea that a prophet owed 
his power and his insight to this same 
wondrous spirit of God. When filled with 
power by the spirit of the Lord, and with 
judgment, and with might, he could 
prophesy boldly, charging Jacob with trans- 
gression and Israel with sin. Meanwhile 
a Jewish hymn besought Jehovah not to 
withdraw his holy spirit from his servant. 
In the whole realm of Jewish liturgy there 
is no more exalted petition than this— 
no, nor in any liturgy whatsoever. Chanted 
by Christians to-day, it expresses the very 
essence of religion, and seems almost 
to haye been composed by the man of 
Nazareth himself. 

For it was in this exalted sense that 
he accepted the ancient Jewish idea and 
made it his own. To him, it stood for 
that profoundest reality—the life of God 
in the soul of man. If a man sinned 
against that, there was no hope for the 
man. One could revile the Nazarene and 
be forgiven, but whoever blasphemed 
against the power within himself making 
for righteousness was to that extent a 
spiritual suicide and, therefore, beyond 
forgiveness. ‘The harm had been done. 
It could not be undone. 

Moreover, it was in this sense of a 
divine indwelling that the rabbi of Naza- 
reth bequeathed his belief to his followers. 
The spirit of God was to be their com- 
forter, their guide, their teacher, for the 
spirit of God was at the same time the 
spirit of truth. And it was in this sense 
that the more discerning among his fol- 
lowers accepted it. Paul, speaking for 
such followers, could say that through 
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it the love of God had been shed abroad 
in their hearts, for so it had. 

Not all, however, were so discerning. 
Some even went back to the crude, ancient 
Jewish conception of the spirit, attribut- 
ing to its influence certain hysterical 
manifestations that would otherwise have 
found no explanation at a time when 
hysteria was not understood. Those early 
Christians babbled—or at any rate, many 
of them did—and this babbling, though 
common enough among simple folk under 
intense religious excitement, was called 
speaking with tongues, as the babblers 
seemed to be discoursing in an unknown 
language. 

Then, too, there were followers of the 
Nazarene who came to think the spirit 
was a person. One such follower wrote 
a biography of the Nazarene, and actually 
transcribed his own idea of the spirit 
into various utterances attributed to his 
master. This conception was radically 
out of keeping with the old Jewish con- 
ception of the spirit. It was as radically 
out of keeping with standard early Chris- 
tian conceptions of the spirit. 

Here it is well to consider for a moment 
what kind of biographer he was. In the 
series collected for us his biography comes 
fourth, and differs from the others in 
certain of its characteristics. It contains 
no parables. It is almost wholly devoid 
of instruction bearing upon conduct. It 
is tinctured with current Greek Philoso- 
phy. It is written in a distinctive style 
aglow with enraptured and adorable 
mysticism, but here and there defying 
close analysis of fact. Finally, it gives 
a different picture of the man himself— 
perhaps a truer picture, yet seen always 
as through stained glass. In other words, 
the author’s personality colours eyery- 
thing he tells us of the man. It is an 
endearing personality, sweetly saintlike. 

This fourth biographer gave theology its 
idea of the spirit as a person by quoting 
his master as using the masculine pro- 
noun when referring to the spirit, though 
he also quotes his master as saying that 
the spirit was the spirit of truth. Neither 
the one citation nor the other is exact. 
What the Nazarene taught and what the 
majority of his followers clearly remem- 
bered that he taught was that the spirit 
was the spirit of God. God is our com- 
forter. God is our guide. God is our 
teacher. God is a spirit, and they that 
worship him must worship him in spirit 
and in truth. To such there is a com- 
mandment given by an early follower of 
the Nazarene: Quench not the spirit. 

The self-reproachful believer who feels 
a certain vague but persistent conscious- 
ness of guilt because he cannot visualize 
the Third Person of the Trinity may find 
it helpful to recall that the Nazarene 
eould not. Nor can any one. For the 
Holy Ghost is God, and no other exists. 
Trinitarianism to the contrary notwith- 
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standing, the purest, simplest, and most 
convincing monotheism is not denied to 
Christians. 

This monotheism, once we accept it, 
reinforces our modern view of nature. We 
are learning that in reality all forces, 
life included, are one force. We are find- 
ing that all substance is in reality one 
substance, and to recognize that matter 
itself is vibrant—that is to say, alive— 
which means, in a sense we are coming 
to appreciate, that spirit is all and in 
all. So we need no longer have two 
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orders of ideas, one applicable only in 
the realm of things visible and the other 
only in the realm of things invisible. 
The same order of ideas applies to both, 
as there is essentially no distinction 
between those realms. All truth leads 
back to one truth: that the God of things 
visible is likewise the God of things 
invisible. 


A young Jewish rabbi, though so Jewish 


that he could mistakenly believe himself 
the Messiah and so Jewish that he could 
mistake Jewish legends and Jewish super- 
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stition for actualities, had nevertheless 
a universality of mind so complete as to 
make his conception of God wholly con- 
sonant with the most modern scientific 
thought. 

Hence the homage we pay him. The 
more our modern knowledge advances, the 
more devout the homage, Little though 
they realize it, savants in laboratories 
and philosophers in university quadrangles 
testify of him. For their conclusions, 
which he anticipated by nineteen centu- 
ries, show how great he was. 
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“Let us Take our Part Therein for Our Own Benefit 
and That of All the Struggling Peoples of the Earth” 


O CIVILIZED STATE could exist 

without courts of law. Disputes con- 
stantly arise between its citizens, and be- 
tween bodies of citizens representing di- 
vergent interests or different localities, 
such that without impartial tribunals to 
decide them there would be constant re- 
eurrence to violence to obtain what the 
parties firmly believe to be their rights. 
No country is of course free from crimes, 
but with courts supported by public con- 
fidence the resort to violence to enforce 
claims, or redress supposed injuries, prac- 
tically disappears. 

The authority of courts of law has been 
especially prominent in Hnglish-speaking 
countries. The reason for this may be 
traced far back in the history of Eng- 
land. The government there became cen- 
tralized, or national, much earlier than in 
the rest of Hurope, at a time when the 
feudal system was in full force upon the 
Continent. In England that centraliza- 
tion was the work of the Norman and 
Angevin kings, and their chief tool for 
bringing it about was the institution of 
the king’s court whose members, by more 
enlightened methods of trial, and by going 
on circuit about the country, gradually 
brought all important questions within 
their jurisdiction. Hence in England alone 
there grew up a national jurisprudence, 
known as the Common Law, strong and 
highly developed enough to resist the im- 
pact of the Roman Law which over- 
whelmed the local law in every other 
Huropean state. 

The Royal or Common Law became in- 
deed so strong as to restrain the king 
himself. Writing of Magna Carta in 
their book on the History of English Law, 
Pollock and Maitland remark, “In brief 
it meant this, that the King is and shall 
be below the law.” Hence the famous 
‘saying that the wind and rain may enter 
the poor man’s house, but the king can- 
not enter; and in this connection it is 
noteworthy that Magna Carta insisted 
upon the royal duty of sending the jus- 
tices on circuit through the land. Pro- 
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fessor Dicey in his Law of the Constitu- 
tion pointed out that acts of Parliament, 
and in fact of the customs and conven- 
tions of political action, rests ultimately 
on the authority of the courts for their 
enforcement; a fact more picturesquely 
stated long ago by Hume. Man, he says, 
“is engaged to establish political society 
in order to administer justice; without 
which there can be no peace among them, 
nor safety, nor mutual intercourse. We 
are, therefore, to look upon all the vast 
apparatus of our government as having 
ultimately no other object or purpose but 
the distribution of justice, or, in other 
words, the support of the twelve judges. 
Kings and parliaments, fleets and armies, 
officers of the court and revenue, ambas- 
sadors, ministers, and privy-councillors, 
are all subordinate in their end to this 
part of administration.” 

The Common Law was never formally 
enacted here. Our forefathers brought it 
over with them, because they could not do 
otherwise. It was the foundation stone 
of all their political and social institutions. 
It was an integral part of their tradi- 
tions, and with it they brought their re- 
spect for judicial tribunals as a means for 
the peaceful settlement of controversies. 
The principle was brought to its culmina- 
tion in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Just now it is the fashion to criti- 
cize that body, and perhaps it is fair to 
assume that its decisions have not always 
been right, because it would be a super- 
natural body if they were. But taken all 
in all it is perhaps our greatest contribu- 
tion to the art of gevernment. 

With such an inheritance of traditions, 
with such a development of them here, 
it is natural that Americans should desire 
to have international disputes settled by 
a court. Hitherto we have prided our- 
selves aS a people upon our advocacy of 
international arbitration. Mr. Hughes has 
told us that prior to the first peace con- 
ference at The Hague in 1899 the United 
States had participated in fifty-seven arbi- 
trations ; and when the Hague conferences 


seemed to open a door for a more stable 
and systematic organization of justice 
among nations the United States urged in 
1899 and 1907 the creation of a true in- 
ternational court composed of definite 
judges. Every one of the last five Presi- - 
dents favored it; but all that could be ob- 
tained at The Hague was the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration, not a court in our 
sense, because not a permanent body of 
judges, but a list of eminent jurists from 
which the parties might select arbitrators 
for a particular case. At last a real court 
has been organized, largely by the wis- 
dom, tact, and capacity for conciliation of 
an eminent American, Hon. Blihu Root. 
Among its eleven members is another citi- 
zen of the United States, Mr. John Bas- 
sett Moore. It has been in session, and 
has already decided a number of ques- 
tions. In doing so it has shown ability, 
independence, and impartiality, the quali- 
ties that a good court ought to possess. 
The creation of this tribunal is in accord 
with American traditions, its framework 
has been devised largely by an American 
lawyer and statesman in harmony with 
American ideas, and one would have sup- 
posed that the American people would 
have been quick to join it with enthusiasm. 
Yet it is opposed by men who claim to be 
actuated by a particularly strong Ameri- 
can spirit. 

A number of criticisms have been di- 
rected at the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, some of them because it 
cannot do things which no court can ever 
do. People say that it cannot stop wars 
or outlaw war. The Supreme Court of 
the United States did not prevent the 
Civil War, nor could it have done so; but 
it has settled many questions that might 
otherwise have led to civil strife, and so 
will the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. People say also that its decisions 
cannot be enforced, but already they have 
been, and hereafter will bé, accepted by 
the nations concerned. No decision of a 
question by arbitration is enforceable, yet 
we should deny our principles if we de- 
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nied that the awards of international ar- 
bitrators have been, and probably always 
will be, faithfully carried out. 

.I think it no exaggeration to say that 
criticisms of this kind would neyer be 
made if it were not for an objection that 
lies in the minds of many of our fellow- 
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citizens, the connection of the Court with 


the League of Nations. But in the first 
place—except for the method of electing 
the judges—the Court is independent of 
the League, which has no control over it 
or over its members. As these are chosen 
for nine years it is extremely improbable 
that a desire for re-election by the League 
would affect the opinion of a member, 
even if he were so unjudicial in character 
as to be open to such a motive. The 
League, indeed, is curiously limited in its 
choice. The candidates are nominated by 
the national groups in the Hague Court 
of Arbitration—a body of distinguished 
jurists scattered over the world—and only 
in case a majority in the Council and As- 
sembly fail to agree upon selections from 
the list of candidates so presented can 
the League elect any one outside of that 
list. Since the United States is already 
a party to the Court of Arbitration her 
representatives there can, and this year 
actually did, make nominations for the 
Court of International Justice. If, then, 
this Court is really independent of the 
League, why should our country object to 
taking part in the election of the judges? 
Because it would virtually make us a 
member of the League? Obviously that 
is not so. By joining in the election 
of judges we assume no _ obligations 
under the Covenant; we take no fur- 
ther part in the proceedings of the 
Council or Assembly. But, it is said, this 
is a step toward joining the League. Not 
unless the American people want to do 
so, and if they should desire to join the 
League it would be unwise for any one to 
try to prevent them. But, whatever the 
advantages of the Court, the League seems 
to be regarded by some people as such an 
eyil thing that we must keep clear of any 
contact with it; one cannot touch pitch, 
they think, without being defiled. Is that 
rational? Is it good sense to look upon 
the League as something to be shunned 
like the plague? 

The poor League has been treated in a 
way most extraordinary for clear-sighted 
Americans. The Covenant has been misin- 
terpreted until many people in the United 
States have the most vague and distorted 
notion of its provisions. The League has 


-been called a superstate, which it never 


was. The Council with its modest ad- 
visory functions, and the Assembly, little 
more than a forum for the free debate of 
international interests, have been magni- 
fied by orators into overlords of national 
sovereignty. The questions of peace on 
earth, and of our own interest in world 
order, are too serious to be treated in 
this way. We must consider them ear- 
nestly and with an open mind, not by pre- 
conceived prejudice or from a party stand- 
point. The League is neither a panacea 
nor a trap to entangle us in foreign broils. 
It has its uses which may be ours; but, 
whatever may be our attitude toward the 
League, a world court, which we have 
always desired, is certainly not to be 
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abandoned by us because the only pos- 
sible court of that nature, so far as we 
can now see, is elected through the instru- 
mentality of the League. It has been 
suggested that the Court might be self- 
elected, by filling its own vacancies. The 
only comment needed upon such a plan 
is to ask whether the American people 
would for a moment tolerate a proposal 
that the Supreme Court of the United 
States should be self-perpetuating. 

The objection to the League most com- 
monly heard, and the one that appears 
to have taken the strongest hold upon the 
imagination of our people, is that the 
British Hmpire has six votes to our one,— 
now seven, since Ireland has been ad- 
mitted to membership in the League. It 
may be interesting to observe what these 
seven votes really mean, and whither our 


lack of knowledge of what is going on in 


the outside world is leading us. When 
the Conference met in Paris at the close 
of the war, the premiers of the self-gov- 
erning British Dominions signed a memo- 
randum demanding that the Dominions 
be signatories of the treaty of peace which 
would record the status attained by them, 
adding, “The Crown is the Supreme Execu- 
tive in the United Kingdom and in all the 
Dominions, but it acts on the advice of 
different ministries within different consti- 
tutional units; and under Resolution IX 
of the Imperial War Conference, 1917, 
the organization of the Empire is to be 
based upon equality of nationhood.’ In 
accordance therewith these Dominions, in- 
cluding India which is aspiring to self- 
government, were admitted to the League 
on the basis of internationally independent 
States. What this meant in their eyes 
is shown by a cablegram from General 
Smuts, the premier of the Union of South 
Africa, to Mr. Meighen, the premier of 
Canada, at the time of the Conference on 
naval disarmament at Washington, as 
follows: 
Pretoria, October 19, 1921. 

I notice from press that you are sending 
representative to Washington Conference. I 
do not know whether you have received invita- 
tion from United States through British 
Government or otherwise. Would very strongly 
urge that you should press for such invitation 
before sending delegate. United States did not 
ratify peace treaty to which we are signatories 
as component independent states of British 
Hmpire. On the contrary agitation in Con- 
gress against our independent voting power in 
League Nations was direct challenge to new 
Dominion status. This is first great interna- 
tional Conference after Paris and if Dominions 
concerned are not invited and yet attend, bad 
precedent will be set and Dominion status will 
suffer. If a stand is made now and America 
acquiesces, battle for international recognition 
our equal status is finally won. 


On this occasion the Dominions did not 
secure from the United States the recog- 
nition of their international status which 
they desired ; but another opportunity was 
presented this year by the negotiations 
for a treaty to provide a closed season in 
the halibut fishery off the Pacific coasts 
of the United States and Canada. The 
government of the Dominion desired to 
assert the right of Canada to make by 
itself, in its own right, treaties affecting 
only its own interests; and therefore in- 
sisted that this treaty should be signed 
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only by its own representative, the Brit- 
ish Ambassador taking no part. After 
some objection by the Foreign Office in 
London the British Government finally 
yielded. Thus, to the joy of the other 
Dominions, the treaty-making power de- 
manded by Canada was conceded by Eng- 
land; and the treaty was duly signed only 
by Mr. Lapointe and Secretary Hughes. 
But the right to make a treaty indepen- 
dently cannot be obtained without the con- 
sent of the country with which it is to 
be made, and when this treaty came before 
the Senate an understanding was ap- 
pended ‘“‘that none of the nationals and 
inhabitants and vessels and boats of any 
other part of Great Britain” should fish 
contrary to its provisions. The addition 
of this proviso necessitated a ratification 
of the treaty by the British Government 
in London instead of by Canada alone; 
and hence for the third time the United 
States, and for the second time the Senate, 
in effect refused to recognize the inter- 
national status claimed by the British self- 
governing Dominions. There is something 
comical in the spectacle of the Senate, 
quite unconsciously, upholding the concen- 


‘tration of authority in the British Empire, 


and preventing the Dominions from ob- 
taining a universal recognition of such 
international autonomy as they desire. 

We are a generous nation. We have 
shown that we are not indifferent to the 
sufferings of other peoples. Let us think 
largely and boldly of the position in the 
world that our size and wealth has forced 
upon us. Let us not abandon our own 
policy of the judicial settlement of inter- 
national disputes because of the form, in 
itself of little consequence, in which our 
own idea of a world court has been em- 
bodied; but take our part therein for our 
own benefit and that of all the struggling 
peoples of the earth. 


The Clapboard Trees Club 


The Clapboard Trees Club (Y. P. R. U.) 
of the First Parish of Westwood, Mass., 
is arranging for a series of monthly Sun- 
day evening meetings at which various 
public welfare problems are to be dis- 
cussed. The first of the series was held 
in the parish house November 4 at 7.30 
P.M. and was addressed by Mrs. Robert F. 
Herrick, on the subject, “The Proposed 
Legislation for the Classification and 
Care of Convicted Prisoners.” Mrs. 
Herrick is a well-known worker in the 
field of prison reform. She is a member 
of the Westwood parish. The second 
meeting will be addressed by Joseph Lee 
of Boston. 

The Clapboard Trees Club chooses its 
peculiar name because the parish was 
once known as the old Clapboard Trees 
Parish of Dedham. 

At present, the Club is raising funds 
for the purchase of a pulpit for use in 
the parish house, where the church serv- 
ices are held during severe winter weather. 
On Y. P. R. U. Sunday, fourteen members 
took charge of the morning service, in- 
cluding the music and the sermon. One 
member is studying for the ministry at 
Meadville, and one is the present church 
organist. 
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THE FIFTH ANNUAL 
CHILDREN’S BOOK NUMBER 


From the Pedlar’s Chap-Books to Peter Pan 


Just one hundred years ago there appeared a book of fairy-tales under the title The Court of Oberon. 
is hard to believe that this book, which appeared in 1823, was the first of the romantic children’s books. 


it 
But 


the fact is so. Books for children written before that date were books designed to instruct rather than to amuse. 
The stuff of dreams was not the material out of which nursery tales were then woven. 
The history of children’s books is in some sense a record of childhood, as Florence V. Barry points out in 


A Century of Children’s Books. 


Her interesting account of the development of books for the little ones, from 


the chap-books, which she calls the “dead leaves of romance,” and the ballads with their simple conventions and 
stirring episodes, to the newer days of The Water Babies and Peter Pan, well repays the attention which lovers 


of children’s books will give it. 
ereat writers. 


For Eyes and Hearts 


By Zoe 
& Co. 


HAPPINESS. 
Little, Brown 


THE GARDEN OF 
Meyer. Boston: 
$1.00. 

Especially designed for the eyes 
as well as the understanding hearts 
of little children is this book, with 
the charm and happiness of all out- 
door between its covers. Printed in 
large, clear type, and with delightful 
as well as instructive illustrations 
sprinkled generously over its pages 
the story will lead straight to that 
garden which its title implies. The 
little girl and boy of the simple story 
reflect, in their garden discoveries, 
the happiness of all the garden 
dwellers,—Robin Redbreast, demure 
little Jenny Wren, spiders, gay pop- 
pies swaying in the breeze, hum- 
ming-birds, even dewdrops a-sparkle 
in the sunshine—all friends, and all 
happy. No fairyland can offer more 
treasures to children than a garden 
and the happy life that unfolds 
within its walls. 


The Island of Make-Believe 


Mr. Do-SomrtHinc. By Blanche Hliza- 
beth Wade. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 

Mr. Do-Something of the Island 
of Make-Believe has the password to 
the understanding hearts of imagi- 
native children. No less magical is 
his password to the mothers who, 
with the author, understand that to 
be truly happiest, little hands and 
brains must work at the same time 
that imaginations are busy. Mr. 
Do-Something offers many happy hours 
of employment and entertainment to 
children fortunate enough to make 
friends with him. Illustrations in black 
and white, as well as in color, add charm 
and spur the imagination. 


The Atmosphere of the Revolution 


A CONTINENTAL DOLLAR. By Hmilie Benson 
Knipe and Alden Arthur Knipe. New York: The 
Century Company. 

This excellent story of the American 
Revolution, written for young people but 


November llth tol7 th 


Merk - 


not without a compelling interest for us 
all, is not only ingenious in its plot, but 
it breathes the very atmosphere of that 
time, so that one feels one’s self back 
in old Philadelphia along with Patty 
Abbot, and her taciturn uncle, and her 
brother Val of the American Army, and 
all the others of fiction and history that 
come and go in these pages. The Con- 
tinental dollar-bill with its concealed 
cipher message furnishes the plot, but 
what is bound to draw the reader is the 
sturdy patriotism, the clever mind, and 
the altogether attractive personality of 


They may be surprised to find that little books have often been written by 


Cc. RB. i. 


Patty, the fifteen-year-old heroine. 

A good book to remember when the 

season of Christmas-giving comes. 
F. BR. 8. 


Some Well-Beloved Stories . 


Boys AND GIRLS OF BOOKLAND. By 
Nora Archibald Smith. Pictures by 
Jessie Willcox Smith. New York: Cos- 
mopolitan Book Corporation. $2.50. 

Another delightful gift-book of the 
best sort for children. It has the 
special merit of being not only a 
good book in itself, but also a good 
introduction to other books. Miss 
Smith, who is the sister of Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, has been peculiarly 
successful in telling delightful 
stories of David Copperfield, Tiny 
Tim, Hans Brinker, Heidi, Mowgli, 
and others, and at the same time 
leaving the reader’s appetite unsat- 
isfied. The book should lead the 
small reader directly to a dozen 
other classics of childhood. It is 
beautifully illustrated with large 
colored prints of the small heroes 
and heroines described. 


For Quick Preparation 


ACTION POEMS AND PLAYS FoR CHIL- 
DREN. By Nora Archibald Smith. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
$2.00. 

Miss Smith’s suggestions come at 
the right time for those who are 
seeking effective entertainment for 
children, especially for those who 
wish to avoid much work of prepa- 
ration and memorizing. With the ex- 
ception of the leading number, “Chil- 
dren of the Mayflower,” they are mainly 
based on nursery tales, and the literary 
quality of verse and dialogue is hardly 
less to be commended than their happy 
humor and dramatic expression. Full 
directions for costuming and staging are 
given, and the quickness of preparation 
is a distinct advantage. 


Books Received 
JAPANESE Farry Taues. By William E. 
Griffis. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany. $1.60. 


, 
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Ruskin Liked It 


CastLe Buarr. By Flora L. Shaw. Tilus- 
trated by George Varian. Boston: Little, Brown 
€ Co. $2.00. 

Those librarians at whose request this 
new edition of Castle Blair was printed, 
will be delighted to offer this book, with 
its good paper, clear type, and lifelike 
illustrations, to children under their 
guidance. Of the story itself, laid in 
Treland, no less a critic than _Jobn Rus- 
kin himself said: 

“There is quite a lovely little book 
just come out, about children, Castle 
Blair. The book is good, and lovely, and 
true, having the best description of a 
noble child in it (Winnie) that I ever 
read, and nearly the best description of 
the next best thing—a noble dog.” 


An Unbounded Wonderland 


Tue Boy Asrrzonomer. By A. Frederick 

Collins. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
$1.50. 
. No one, young or old, can look at the 
unfathomable stars without longing for 
at least some measure of enlightening 
knowledge, and no one spurred by such 
desire can fail to find definite assistance 
in this clearly written book. Under the 
author’s tutelage constellations are 
linked, star by star, till the imagination 
unhesitatingly pictures the outlines as 
the ancients saw them. Myths and 
fables illustrative of the constellations 
complement accurate astronomical in- 
formation. A book which will open the 
gates to a wonderland whose. boundaries 
have no end. 


Old Favorites 


D’AcuLnoy’s Farry-Taes. By Jd. &. 
Planché. Illustrations by Gustaf Tenggren, 
Philadelphia: David McKay Company. 

The fairy-tales of the Countess d’Aul- 
noy were written almost two hundred years 
ago. They have several times been para- 
phrased, abridged, and garbled in transla- 
tion, but this is the first time that they 
have appeared in their integrity in English 


‘dress. They are entertaining stories, full 


of the fantasies and unbridled extrava- 
gances that are the genius of the fairy-tale. 
Incidentally they give curious and inform- 
ing pictures of the French and Spanish 
courts at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the fime so beautifully painted by 
Watteau. Young and old alike will delight 
in Babiole, the princess ape, in Gracieuse 
and her persecutions,°in the story of the 
Good Little Mouse, of the Beneficent Frog, 
and of the Golden Branch. The book is a 
masterpiece of the printer’s art, illustrated 
in color, and indicative of the high stand- 
ard set by the publishers in their books for 
young people. 


Retold from St. Nicholas 


Srozizs Azpout Horszs. New York: 
Century Company. $1.25. 

Since all normal children are innate 
animal lovers, this yolume will receive a 
hearty welcome from a large audience. 
The quality of St. Nicholas stories is be- 


The 


erties set Se thence nen itt 
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out saying that the collection of tales re- 
yeals, true to life, that intelligence and 
Sympathy which are the chiefest links in 
that strong chain which binds together 
horse and man. 


For Undergraduates and Alumni 
of St. Nicholas 


St. NicnHoras Book or Verse. Fdited by 
Mary Budd Skinner and Joseph Osmun Skinner. 
Illustrated by W. O. Berger. New York: The 
Century Company. $2.50. 


wice Told Tales 


THEY ARE DELIGHTFULLY TOLD IN 
THE ST. NICHOLAS BOOK OF VERSE 


We are grateful to the editors who have 
painstakingly gathered into one book the 
treasures of verse which must delight the 
young, the older, and the old alike. Youth 
is a happy meeting-ground for all ages, 
and the essence of youth breathes on 
every page of the book. Not only are 
the favorite authors of children’s verse 
of to-day included, but also there appear 
the names of a generation ago, as the 
alumni readers of St. Nicholas will rejoice 
to note. 
preciation and bring happiness to any 
reader. a 


The Men of the Black Veil 


THe Sanaga HuNtTERS. By Francis Rolt- 
Wheeler. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
$1.75. 

No boy reader loving adventure in out- 
of-the-way lands needs an introduction to 
the books of Francis Rolt-Wheeler, who 
has the gift of imparting accurate infor- 
mation without lessening his narrative 
powers. In this volume the sands of the 
Sahara blaze hot before the eye, and the 
wild, mysterious life of the great desert 
unfolds in the story of the Men of the 
Black Veil. In the Hoggar Mountains 
lives this savage tribe which, mounted on 
its swift camels, strikes terror to the 


A book which will awaken ap-- 
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Men of the Black Veil in 
reality they are, never exposing their 
faces, awake or asleep. As an opening 
wedge into their life and habits, the au- 
thor uses his boy hero, half American by 
birth, who, captured by the Veiled Men, 
succeeds at last, by his diplomacy and 
bravery, in bringing the tribe into com- 
munication with the outside world. 


lesser tribes. 


No Dry-as-Dust History This! 


THe Kine’s Powprer. By A. T. Dudley 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.75. 

Boys of high-school age and younger 
will appreciate, as a piece of vivid his- 
tory come to life, this tale of the days 
of Washington. No dry-as-dust history 
this, but rather stirring adventures of 
the Revolution, lived through by the 
participants. Such a book, which awak- 
ens the minds of young readers to an 
interest in the completion of events,— 
in other words, which stimulates to the 
reading of more history,—has accom- 
plished a valuable purpose. 


The Rieesae of the Flag 


THe Macic Girt. By Nannie Lee Frayser. 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $1.00. 

This fanciful story of the origin of the 
American flag, told in the guise of a 
fairy-tale, has been told to hundreds of 
audiences since the day when five hun- 
dred children listened to it in Louisville, 
many years ago. Its message that the 
_red stripe means “Be brave,” the blue, 
“Be true,” the white, “Be pure,” and the 
stars mean “Look up,” will be sent still 
farther by its publication in this slender 
volume. 


Told with Animation 
ADELE DoRING AT VINEYARD VALLEY. By 

Grace May North. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 

Shepard Co. $1.75. 

The series of five books that have been 
written with Adele Doring for their cen- 
tral figure probably ends with the present 
volume, which is filled to overflowing 
with friendly good times, delightful sur- 
prises, and hints of youthful romance. 
Adele begins with a scene of sentimental 
moralizing, but soon recovers herself and 
puts feeling into action. There are vic- 
tories to be won, mysteries to be explored, 
treasure to be found; and here is a 
group of young people equal to all de- 
mands. The story is told with animation. 


Visualizing Julius Cesar 


By R. T. Wells. 
$1.50. 


With C#sar'’s LEGIONS. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 


“Gaul is divided into three parts,” need 
no longer preface sighs and wearisome 
resignation on the part of young Latin 
scholars to the time-honored feats of 
Cesar. Let no young student suppose that 
this volume is an aid to translation, but 
it is an aid in visualizing Julius Cesar 
and in understanding the ambition and 
undaunted courage that made him a 
leader of men. After reading the book 
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any boy or girl deep 1. the Commentaries 
will bring new zest to the task. 


An Adventure Tale 


By Frank Lillie Pollock. 
$1.75. 


TIMBER TREASURE. 
New York: The Century Company. 

Tom Jackson, Canadian boy hero of this 
book, redeems a 
lazy and spend- 
thrift college ca- 
reer by making 
the most of the 
unexpected turn 
of the wheel fate 
offers him. A 
visit to an uncle 
in the north 
woods results in 
an opportunity to 
prove his mettle. 
Stranded in the 
wilderness, in 
which he finds 
more enemies than 
friends, he plays 
the man and over- 
comes obstacles 
instead of running 
away from them. 
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Hidden treasure, 
with its ever-at- 
tendant thrills, 


plays its time-hon- 
ored part, and in 
the end enables 
Tom to wipe clean 
his own youthful 
score and come to 
the timely finan- 
cial aid of his 
father. Boys will 
vote Timber Treas- 
wre an adventure 
tale well told. 


Football 
Series 

RIGHT GUARD 
GRANT. By Ralph 
Henry Barbour. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. S275, 

Synonymous 
with football is 
the name of Ralph 
Henry Barbour. 
In this new vol- 
ume of the Foot- 
ball Series the au- 
thor maintains his 
own interest as 
well as that of his 
readers who are 
enthusiasts of the 
gridiron. As usual, the scene of the tale 
is that same Alton Academy where, in our 
author’s imagination, many a valiant foot- 
ball hero has overcome well-nigh insur- 
mountable obstacles, to emerge hero of 
the field and savior of the school’s repu- 
tation, the plaudits of his mates ringing 
in his ears. Perhaps to boys of football 
age books so nearly alike as Mr. Barbour’s 
do not fail in interest, but to an impartial 
reviewer the series as it now stands would 
seem to cover the ground adequately. 
There is no question that the zest of the 
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game maintains its high mark, in this as 
in others of Mr. Barbour’s books. 


The Kingdom of Faerydom 


THE STARLIGHT WONDER Book. By Henry 
B. Beston. Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press. 
§3.00. 
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He lifted a moistened finger to the air. Good heavens —there was n’t 


a breath of wind ! 


ONE OF THE ARTISTIC ILLUSTRATIONS IN THE STARLIGHT WONDER BOOK 


Twelve tales of the ever-old, ever-new 
kingdom of faerydom in which the tire- 
some limits of probability are never set. 
In our opinion, “The City of the Winter 
Sleep,” “The Bell of the Harth,”’ and “The 
Bell of the Sea” will bring chief delight, 
though all reflect an author-mind attuned 
to the shining gaieties and the brisk ad- 
ventures which captivate children and 
child-minded grown-ups alike. Twelve 
illustrations by Maurice Day add yet more 
clarity to that world which young eyes 
have no trouble in seeing. 
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Mother Goose Between Covers 


By Ruth 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 


ADVENTURES OF THE INK Spors. 
O. Dyer. 
Co. $1.50. 

Children who have not outgrown Mother 
Goose will like to find her here between 
covers, while all her familiar characters 
are acting their various parts in her won- 
derful garden. 
The adventures 
are accompanied 
by a wealth of il- 
lustration, pen- 
and-ink drawings 
in red and black 
for every page, 
many of them 
funny and all of 
them clever. They 
atone for the 
rather unattrac- 
tive title. 


A Touch of 
Novelty 


By Edna A. Brown, 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee 
é& Shepard Co. $1.50. 


Miss Brown is 


is'\a an experienced 
Ze mas writer for small 

xe CHa fe: girls, and this 

NY) Hee: pleasant story 


about a summer 
spent en one of 
the Maine islands 
is bright, natu- 
rally told, and es- 
pecially entertain- 
ing for small girls. 
The _ seven-year- 
old who is the 
eenter of the 
story had never 
seen the ocean be- 
fore, and through 
her Miss Brown 
has somehow man- 
aged to give to 
familiar experi- 
ences a touch of 
novelty. 


At an English 
School 

Aupacious ANN. 
By Archibald Mar- 
shall. New York: 
Dodd, Mead € Co. 
$2.00. 

It is pleasant 
to find Mr. Mar- 
« shall writing di- 
rectly for young people, and his Ann stands 
out among school heroines with a personal, 
individual charm. No setting avails more 
effectively than school life to indicate types 
and provide incidents that reveal the fric- 
tional play of character. 
English school, moreover, it has decided 
freshness ; and if young readers do not im- 
mediately adopt Ann as a favorite heroine, 
it will not be Ann’s fault. The story has a 
definite continuity, and in certain rather 
intense moments it is even dramatic. We 
have read it with genuine interest. 


WHISTLING ROCK. 


As a picture of an 
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An Autumn Crop 


Diana’ Brikrcuirrs. By Florence Scott 
Bernard. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
$1.50. 

The harvest of boarding-school stories 
is as regular a product of the autumn as 
any other crop, and more dependable than 
most. A bunch of girls living together are 
sure to have experiences worth writing 
about, and as long as “Books for Girls” 
are read at all, such stories will be popu- 
lar. Diana is a good example of her class, 
not too wise to 
make mistakes, but 
wise enough to re- 
deem them. Her 
luck and pluck set- 
tle all difficulties, 
solve all mysteries, 
and crown with suc- 
cess a romantic love 
affair that had 
awaited her coming 
for Ss fulfillment. 


: ~W aC 
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The Sixtieth 
Cousin 

Our Lirrin Cana- 
DIAN COUSIN OF THE 
Great NORTHWEST. By 
Bmily F. Murphy. Bos- 
ton: The Page Com- 
pany. $1.00. 

The sixty volumes of the Little Cousin 
Series, issued thus through a term of 
years and read by many, many children, 
must have aided in the advance of an 
international spirit and understanding. 
While they are not all of equal merit per- 


haps, each has done something to make 


children familiar with thoughts of other 
children in strange countries with strange 
customs, yet with the same feelings and 
desires. In the new volume the story is 
set in Northwestern Canada, and although 
Betty and Billy are not “foreign,” as 
most of the Little Cousins have been, the 
book has its own place in the long series. 


From Spain’ to Maine 


PuzzuIne PuPita. By Nina Rhoades. 
ton: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50. 

Miss Rhoades has long been a favorite 
writer for girls, and she has given in Pepita 
an original and interesting heroine. The 
change of scene from a typical home in 
Spain to another, equally typical, of a 
New England spinster in Maine has been 
capitally managed without criticism or 
earicature, and Pepita’s experiences are 
realistic and at times even dramatic. Miss 
Rhoades has especial sympathy with chil- 
dren who are “different,’.and helps her 
readers to understand varying points of 
view, a genuine service. 


Bos- 


More Painful than Interesting 


Gritti’s CHinpRen. By Johanna Spyri. 
Translated by Louise Brooks. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $1.50. . 

Jo vTHp Lirrnn Macuinist. By Johanna 
Spyri. Translated by Helen B. Dole. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $0.75. 


To read these books is like going back 
at least two generations in fiction for 
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children. The author of Heidi established 
her reputation with that classic once for 
all, but surely only her name carries these 
two books in each of which a beloved 
child fades before our eyes, talks continu- 
ally of the joys of heaven, and finally 
dies peacefully. It is true that in the 
second part of Gritli’s Children there are 
wild and unexpected lapses from approved 
behavior, while the third little girl who 
waits to go to heaven finally recovers her 
kealth, but, except. for the vivid pictures 


. A NG er ten 
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(Charles Seribner’s Sons) 


of Swiss life with its difficult conditions 
and the spirit of sympathetic brotherhood 
with real workers, the books are more 
painful than interesting. 


Cunning or Honesty 

Rwynarp tun Fox. Told by OC. 8. HBvans. 
Illustrated by L. Rk. Brightwell. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00. 

Highteen tales of Reynard bring home 
to children, each in its own way, the 
moral of the original familiar fable, that 
the man of cunning, be he untroubled by 
pangs of conscience or feelings of hu- 
manity, may prey, to his own adyance- 
ment, on the failings and weaknesses of 
his fellow-men, even as animals prey one 
on another. It is the purpose of the book 
to raise in childish minds the question 
whether supremacy of cunning is worth 
while at the price of honesty and trust. 
The many illustrations, in black-and- 
white as well as in color, are realistic 
and to childish eyes dramatic. 


Richard the Lion-Hearted 


Tun YounG CRUSADER. By. Walter Scott 
Story. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
$1.50. 


There comes in the development of 
every boy an age which thrills in response 
to the days of knights and chivalry. To 
that age this tale of England’s hero, King 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, and the loyal 
devotion to him of Richard of Devon will 
make its appeal. The Third Crusade is 
alive with interest to every school-boy, 
however hazy other events of history may 
be, and every enthusiastic follower of 
those days of adventure, romance, and 
chivalry will at once feel at home with 
King Richard, both in his high achieve- 
ments and in his misfortunes. 
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The Perfect Queen 


Dorotuy Darnty’s CastLe. By Amy Brooks. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Oo. $1.25. 

Dorothy Dainty does not grow old, as 
have the young readers who began her 
acquaintance twenty or more years ago, 
and she is still the loving and beloved 
“perfect queen” among her playmates. 
The richness of Dorothy’s gifts and good 
times places her almost in the princess 
class, and suggests a fairy-tale come true 
in ordinary life. Perhaps that is a reason 
why small girls 
like to read about 
Dorothy, especially 
as Patricia pro- 
vides the perfect 
foil that is often 
needed in a fairy- 
tale. 


Caroline as 
Playwright 
CAROLINE’S CAREER. 
By Lela Horn Rich- 


ards. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Oo. $1.75. 
Girls of from 


thirteen to sixteen 
who have already 
made the acquaint- 
ance of Caroline in 
Then Came Caro- 
line and Caroline at College will be in- 
terested in the further adventures of their 
heroine as herein set forth. In this last 
volume of the series, Caroline Ravenel, 
one of four sprightly sisters, has finished 
her college course and has chosen New 
York City as the field in which to estab- 
lish her reputation as a playwright. Ob- 
stacles, unforeseen to one of her years, 
rise up to obstruct her straight path to 
quick success, but the young heroine re- 
mains undaunted, and meets her new life 
with high spirit. 


The Riverside Bookshelf 


Taup Story or A BAp Boy. By Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$2.00. 

This volume, which reprints in unusu- 
ally attractive form a popular American 
classic of boyhood, is indicative of the 
merits of the new juvenile library which 
Houghton Mifflin Company is now issuing. 
With wide margins and clear type, and 
eight excellent colored illustrations by 
Harold Brett, the book is everything that 
a boy’s book ought to be. *The series in- 
cludes also Hawthorne’s Wonder-Book 
and Tanglewood Tales, Dana’s Two Years 
before the Mast, Franklin’s Autobiography, 
Heidi, Robinson Crusoe, Ivanhoe, and 
Water-Babies. These are good books to 
remember, now that the season of Christ- 
mas-giving draws near. They are books 
that every child ought to know, books 
that he will be proud to possess and glad 
to read, books that parents may turn over 
to their children with every confidence. 
For even the bad boy was not so very 
bad. CG. Bo-d, 


Books Received 
THe Fruirino Twins. By Lucy Fitch Per- 
kins. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.75. 
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Everything that a Story for 
Children Ought to Be 


GartH, ABLE SHAMAN. By Edith Ballinger 
Price. New York: The Century Company. $1.75. 

A delightful story this, which cannot 
be too highly recommended to young 
people. It is thoroughly wholesome, every- 
thing that a story for children ought 
to be. Garth is an appealing little chap 
who spends the first years of his life 
in a lighthouse of whieh his father, a 
literary man whose health forces him to 
live out of doors in the sea air, is the 
keeper. How that father, restored to 
health, is drafted to service in the navy 
on a destroyer during the World War; 
how the crippled little boy and his mother 
earry on during the father’s absence; how 
the gallant little chap, taken inland, longs 
for the sea and his own beloved sailboat, 
and refuses to allow his physical disa- 
bility to spoil his disposition or dampen 
his cheerfulness; how, on his father’s 
return, the family removes to Newport, 
where Garth resumes his seafaring life 
and has some stirring adventures, among 
them the discovery of the treasure hidden 
by robbers; and how the crippled lad 
by an act of quick wit and moral courage 
earns the right to the title of “able sea- 
man,’—all this is told in so interesting 
a manner as to hold the reader’s attention 
to the last word. The book is suggestive 
of Mrs. Burnett’s Little Lord Fauntleroy. 

M. B, T. 


THE 
CHILDREN’S 
BIBLE 


A translation in simple English of selections from 
the Old and New Testaments. Arranged by 
Henry A. Sherman and Charles F. Kent 

with 30 full-page illustrations in 
full color and duotone; beauti- 
fully bound and printed 


“This volume has been written by men who 
are students of Hebrew history and of the youth- 
ful mind, otherwise the book could not show such 
knowledge of Old Testament narrative and at the 
same time be written in a language children can 
read. The present book is an achievement in clear 
diction, force, and spiritual strength. Parents 
can without hesitation put it into the hands of 
their children. The compilers of this valuable 
addition to Biblical knowledge have done a real 
service to parents as well as to the church.’’— 
Christian Register. 


At all Bookstores, $3.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


597-599 Fifth Avenue New York 
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built a two-million-bushel elevator against 


Tabloid Reviews : : 

Tom AKuRLaY By Oape Thetmeenoad time after others had failed. It is the 
ridge Roberts. » Boston: The Page Company. old story that always grips the ae 

Boys of from twelve to fifteen who love tion—the story oF the man WhOMOnce tes 
adventure and the life of the woods will tory out of imminent defeat. The book 
follow Tom Akerley with keen interest holds the reader breathless from the first 
during the chapters of his life which he P®@se- 
passes in the tall timber and at Gaspard’s 
Clearings on the Indian River. In keeping 
with his surroundings, his adventures are 
usually fraught with danger, but through 
them all Tom comes out victorious and 


Books Received 


Tue WINDING Starr. By A. HE. W. Mason. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 


A a TARBELL’S TEACHERS’ GuIpE—1924. By 
eave tages SxPer euce: Martha Tarbell. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Cauumer “K.” By Samuel Merwin ana CO™MPany. 


Tue Macic Mipnanp. ‘By Harold Waldo. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 
Tun TRAIL OF THE GOLDEN Horn. By H. A. 


Henry Kitchell Webster. 
millan Company. $1.50. 


Here is an old friend in a new dress. 


New York: The Mac- 


+148 3 Cody. New York: George H. Doran Company. 
Written as a serial, afterward published $2.00. 
as a book and now in new binding and Fompompo. By T. 8. Stribling. New York: 


get-up, this book tells how Charlie Bannon 


The Century Company. $1.90. 


Worth-While 
New 


Books 


for 
Girls and 
Boys 


CHATTERBOX FOR 1924 


The acknowledged ‘King of all Juvenile Books” 


“No more acceptable, lasting and useful present could go to a child for the price.”— 


Boston Herald. 
Bound in boards, $1.65; bound in cloth, $2.25 


THE YOUNG KNIGHT 


by I. M. B. of K. 


This story of Michael Faversham, “a boy of the sixteenth century, and how he saved the 
fortress of Rhodes from the besieging Turks and received the accolade—going forth as a 
full-fledged Knight of Malta—will delight the heart of the present-day American child. 
It is destined surely to become a juvenile classic. Illustrated. $1.65. 


MARJORY’S DISCOVERY 


by Alice E. Allen 


“This author is well known and beloved by children for her jolly MARJORY-JOE SERIES 
(five titles). She certainly knows how to please children and tells them stories that never 
fail to charm.”’—Madison Courier. Illustrated, $1.90. 


MR. DO SOMETHING 
by Blanche E. Wade 


: i ‘ of the most beautiful juvenile books we have ever published. 
will stimulate the imagination to ‘make believe’ and find playthings in ordinary materials.” 
—Denver Tribune. 


Illustrated in black and white and full color, $1.75 


A_ new edition of one of “It 


TOM AKERLEY 


by Theodore Goodridge Roberts 


“Captain Roberts puts out a thrilling story. He knows his Canadian north woods; he 
knows his people, and he tells his tale in masterful manner. It is full of pep, a ‘riot of 
action,’ and will appeal to boys, young and old.”—Tom Winder in Travel. Tilustrated, $1.65. 


TRUE INDIAN TALES FROM AMERICAN 
HISTORY 


by James Otis 


“A copy of this book should be on the shelves of every library, for it is a splendid con- 


tribution to the annals of the heroic times of old and makes for true patriotism.”—Madison 
Courier. Illustrated, $2.50. 


“L. C. Page & Company have a highly privileged place in 
the heaven of childhood. Most of the charming books, from 
POLLYANNA onward, beloved by children, and, if they 


would confess it, by their elders also, bear the PAGE 
imprint.’’—Family Herald and Weekly Star, Montreal. 


L. C. PAGE & COMPANY PUBLISHERS 


BOSTON 
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“Daughter of the Regiment” 
Holds the Fort 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


Louey knew why the boys and girls of 
the fort called him ‘‘The Daughter of the 
Regiment”; he had taken care of the 
Wilkins babies, like a girl. There was 
one thing he could do, though, if ability 
to make his way alone across the ice- 
bound Straits of Mackinaw to the main- 
land counted for anything; if ability to 
endure hardships could be of service; if 
his desire to escape from the mocking, 
teasing children of Fort Mackinac was 
greater than his love for the Captain’s 
beautiful wife, and greater than his re- 
spect for her husband, Captain Wilkins of 
the United States Army, who had taken 
the waif into their home to live,—he 

The Captain had left him that after- 
noon to “hold the fort.” 

His wife had said, “Louey, I shall de- 
pend on you to stay at home and be the 
housekeeper this afternoon.” 

Ethelinda had gone, with the little chil- 
dren of the family trailing after her, when 
the boys and girls came begging her to 
slide down the long fort hill with them. 

The boy returned to the window over- 
looking the parade-ground, so often the 
scene of his humiliation in the two sum- 
mers he had lived in the fort. This time, 
recent happenings were so fresh in his 
mind, that past summers seemed far 
away. 

“Tell the Daughter of the Regiment to 
come along!” Robert Hamilton had called 
out to Ethelinda, but Louey had answered, 


“J can’t, Linda; I promised to stay at 


home.” . 

“What of it?’ Robert Hamilton had 
taunted. “Afraid they will put you in 
the guardhouse for disobeying orders? 


Trails 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Oh, the summer trail is fair to see, 
With ferns and blossoms that smile and 
sway ! 
It is roofed with leaflets, a-dance in glee 
To the pipe of many a flitting fay. 


The breeze that kisses the columbine, 


And sings duets with the moss-rimmed brook, . 


Fingers the harp-strings of the pine, 
And lures you on to a sylvan nook. 


It’s a fairy realm where the squirrels peep, 
And the aspens shelter the timid fawn ; 
Where the speckled trout in the riffles leap, 
And the wood thrush heralds the rose of 
dawn, » 


Oh, the summer trail is a playmate glad! 
And its elfin secrets you love to learn. 
You garland its posies, lass and lad, 
But after a while there’s a tricksy turn— 


And you find it’s a homeward trail you tread! 
It skips with you from the woodland cool, 
All bowered in purple and gold and red— 
And the autumn trail leads back to school. 


zs THE HOME = 
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Well, get put in the guardhouse then,— 
you'd survive!” 

“Oh, don’t be a _ sissy,” 
another boy. “Come along!” 

“No,” Louey had answered, “I promised 
to stay here!” 

“The Daughter of the Regiment is 
afraid she will bump her nose on the 
hill,” a little fellow near the door had 
piped in. 

At this, Ethelinda had turned so fast, 
her yellow braids flew round in a circle. 

“If you call Louey that name again,” 
she said, “I shall stay at home myself! 
Louey can’t go. Father told him to 
‘hold the fort.’ ” 

“Well, Sister Louey,” Robert Hamilton 
had called back, “take a little ginger tea 
if you get chilly, and if there is danger 
of an attack by the British or signs of 
another Indian massacre, you let us know 
in time to save the women and children!” 

Louey had kicked the door shut be- 
hind Robert. He was so angry, he wasn’t 
even grateful to Ethelinda when she pro- 
tested in sweet, shrill tones: 

“IT think you boys are horrid! My 
father likes Louey Cadotte, and he says 
that some day”— 

Louey heard only merry voices after 
that, as the troop of children crossed the 
parade-ground and went on toward the 
long hill, dragging their sleds, and de- 
lighting in the cold, frosty air, the crunch- 
ing snow beneath their feet, and the wind 
in the tall pines outside the fort. 

It did seem foolish to stay alone in the 
house that afternoon for no reason what- 
ever except that he had been told to do 
so; there was certainly nothing heroic 
about it. If Louey could have known 
what was happening at the Mission House 
that very moment, he would have felt 
ashamed. 

“T wish,” said the boy, aloud,—‘“I wish 
that I could have lived with the Indians. 
I will run away, across the Straits, to 
find Trapper Jim. He offered to take me 
home once, but Mamee Cadotte wouldn’t 
let me go. I won't stay here and be 
called ‘Daughter of the Regiment’ and 
‘The Garrison Pet’ and ‘Sissy,’ just be- 
eause I have helped take care of the 
Wilkins babies and—because—I—have— 
tried—to—be—good—and learn out of 
books—and to—speak—correctly! I am 
going back to live with the folks where 
I was happy !” : 

Louey then went over to the bookease 
and chose Robinson Crusoe for company. 
He was beginning to forget his loneliness 
when a far-away piercing ery came from 
the direction of the woods back of the 
fort. He heard his name: “Lou—ee! 
Lou—ee!”’ It came like a wail. 

“Why, it is Bennie!—little Bennie in 
trouble!” the boy exclaimed. 

Frantic with fear, he ran through the 
house and out the back door, calling over 
and over: 

“T am coming, 
coming !” 

The little figure staggered on toward 


then urged 


Bennie! Louey is 
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Starlights 
‘Twas He who made the stars, 
Made fireflies too; 
The stars were not enough, 
He knew! 
There must be fireflies too. 


Just so He made great deeds 
For us to do; 
That these are not enough, 
He knew! 
He made the small tasks too. 
—WSelected. 


Sentence Sermon 
He that is faithful in that which is 


least is faithful also in much.—Luke 
wvi. 10. 


him a few seconds and then fell into the 
snow. 

Only a boy of the wilderness could 
have reached little Bennie as quickly as 
Louey did. An exclamation of horror 
escaped him as he bent over that form in 
the snow. 

“Why, Bennie! You fell in the water! 
You are frozen stiff!” cried the boy. 

Louey was not yet twelve years old, 
but he was big and strong for his age, 
while seven-year-old Bennie was delicate 
and too tiny. Even so, the family won- 
dered afterward how Louey ever carried 
that child with his frozen clothing the 
long distance back to his father’s homé in 
the fort. 

He did it, though, and worked like 
lightning to remove the stiff clothing. 
Carefully and swiftly he worked at the 


, tey. shoes until they and the stockings 


were off. Then he wept with joy. 

“O Bennie, Bennie,’ he said with the 
tears rolling down his cheeks, and he not 
caring, “you are not frozen. You are pink 
and soft and not frozen white! Now I am 
going to wrap you in this’ wool blanket 
I yanked from your mother’s bed, and I 
am going to rub you—and rub you—and 
RUB you—until the blood will go racing 
through your veins like boys playing 
deer !” 

“T knew—you would—surely—be home,” 
the child said between chattering teeth, 
“vou—good—boy !” 

“O Bennie, you are not frozen, you are 
not frozen!” Louey exclaimed over and 
over. 

“T—am—f rozen—to 
fellow complained. 

“No, you are not!” answered the big 
boy. “When I lived with the Cadottes on 
the mainland, I saw frozen folks every 
winter! The men that fished through the 
ice used to be caught out in storms and 
used to freeze their ears and noses and 
feet 1’ 

As he worked, the words “ginger tea” 
kept going through Louey’s mind. Some 
one a long time ago had mentioned ginger 
tea! Oh, yes, that Hamilton boy! 

“Bennie!” Louey exclaimed exultingly. 
“The teakettle is singing! I am going 
to make you ginger tea!” 

He did it, and Bennie acted quite like 
himself over that unrelished ginger tea. 
Then said he, with a pathetic smile: 

“T am all well now, you dear old Louey. 
I knew you would be here!” 

“Of course I would be here,” 


death!” the little 


Louey 
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answered. ‘Now tell me, please, how you 
fell in an air-hole so far from the bottom 
of the long hill?” 

“You know I didn’t fall in a air-hole or 
I’d be drowned,” the child replied. “We 
teased Teddy Fisher until he took Johnnie 
Lawton and me down on his toboggan if 
we'd promise to run on home. We started 
home on the ice round by Johnnie’s house 
just for fun, and anyway, he doesn’t live 
at the fort and the ice way was just as 
near for him. I didn’t go up to his house, 
because I thought I would come to the 
fort the back way, short-cut. And I was 
running along close to shore, in a place 

- where it was good walking, but the ice 
broke, and I fell in all over! It was 
right at the edge of the land, and the 
water wasn’t deep. 

“Then I gotoutandran! But oh, Louey, 
I was so cold! After a while I couldn’t 
run fast, and I’d fall down and get up, 
and fall down and get up! If you hadn’t 
been-at home, I’d have died in the snow!” 

The little boy began to cry now and to 
cling to Louey. ; 

“Look here, old man,” Louey remon- 
strated, “your troubles are over, so cheer 
up!” 

“Tell me a story about when you lived 
at the Cadottes’,’ begged the little boy 
when Louey had slipped on his nightdress 
and cuddled him, warm and comfortable, 
in his mother’s bed. 

“And Louey, don’t ever go to live any- 
where else, will you! I heard Mamma 
and Papa talking about you just last 
night. And—and Louey, maybe a Way- 
Down-East State governor is your uncle, 
and if they find out he isn’t, Papa and 
Mamma want to adopt you! I heard 
‘em say it! Mamma says she loves you 
because you have been so good to all us 
children, and Father says you are the 
honorablest boy he ever saw! And you 
won't go away and leave Bennie, will 
you, Louey?” 

“No,” answered Louey, “I won’t even 
walk to Thunder Bay to visit Trapper 
Jim! Now, Bennie, you put your head 
back on the pillow, and I will tell you 
about the little boy that was found.” 

Louey spoke steadily, but he was fright- 
ened. Such wild talk made Louey fear 
that Bennie was delirious. 

“Tell the story,” urged Bennie, settling 
back on the pillow with a sigh of content, 
and his most engaging smile for the big 
boy. : 

“Once upon a time, Bennie, long, long 
ago,’ Louey began, “maybe ten years ago, 
there was a terrible gale on the Lakes in 
November, and a ship went down in the 
Straits of Mackinaw. Her name was the 
Dauntless, and she sailed from—from—lI 
don’t know what city. Anyway, a fisher- 
man was walking along the south shore of 
the mainland the morning after the gale, 
and what did he find but a little baby, 
all wrapped up in blankets and tied in a 
small basket. The fisherman thought the 
baby was dead, but it wasn’t. He ran 
with it to his home, and he and his wife 
undressed the baby and bathed it and 
rubbed it, and the baby opened its eyes 
and lived, sir! 

“And that baby was me, and the fisher- 
man was my good French Daddy Cadotte, 
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and his wife was my kind, good French 
Mamee Cadotte, and they kept me for 
their little boy. We lived in a little 
shanty covered with tar paper, and I 
played with the Indians. 

“One time when I was away at St. 
Martin's Island with Trapper Jim, my 
good Mamee Cadotte died, and after that 
I lived only with Daddy Cadotte until he 
was drowned and I was awfully sick, and 
the Indians were taking care of me—the 
good Indians. 

“That was when your father found me 
and brought me to the fort to get well, 
and learn to be—be”— 

“Like us,’ finished Bennie. “And my 
father brought all your little baby clothes 
that were on you when you were found, in 
a tight bundle, and my mother says they 
were prettier baby clothes than we had, 
with letters *broidered on them, and Papa 
says you are sure to be a great man. 
Louey dear, I am so sleepy—but stay with 
me—please hold my hand.” 

The Captain and his wife arrived soon 


te 
Education Week 


The Bureau of Education of the Inte- 
rior Department has completed plans for 
a country-wide observance of Hducation 
Week, November 18-24. The National 
Education Association and the American 
Legion also sponsor the movement. 

Ministers of all denominations are re- 
quested to preach on the subject of educa- 
tion on the Sunday which opens the 
week. On Monday, designated American 
Constitution Day, schools will feature 
speeches on Citizenship. Tuesday will be 
Patriotism Day, and all pupils will be in- 
formed about the Nation’s greatest men 
and women. Wednesday, School and 
Teacher Day, will see meetings of parent- 
teachers’ associations. 

Thursday will begin the last half of 


the week with Illiteracy Day, when plans 


will be laid by school superintendents for 
the decrease of illiteracy throughout the 
country. On Friday, Community Day, 
conditions of the one-teacher country 
schools will be investigated. Saturday, 
Physical Education Day, will bring to- 
gether physical-education directors, den- 


tists, physicians, school nurses, home- 
economics teachers, in the interest of 
health. 


e 


after, with the baby and a tall stranger. 
Alarmed by the disorder in the big room, 
Mrs. Wilkins called to Louey as the 
clock was striking five. 

He answered from the bedroom, and 
there told what had happened to little 
Bennie. 

“And this lad,” said the Captain, turn- 
ing to the stranger, “is your nephew! 
Louey, my boy, my dear boy, this gentle- 
man says it was his sister who made your 
baby clothes. She was your mother and 
was on board the Dauntless with you and 
your father when it went down. Your 
uncle, Louey, is my old friend, the gover- 
nor of the State where your mother was 
born. We went to the Mission House to 
meet him this afternoon. That is why 
you were told to stay at home.” 
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Bulbs 
CHARLOTTE E. WILDER 
Bulbs are the shyest things, you know, 
They squat down in the earth below, 
Pretend they don’t know how to grow, 
Then, of a sudden, up they show! 


Just then Bennie awoke, and seeing the 
stranger with his hand on Louey’s head, 
he burst into a loud wailing: 


“Oh, don’t take Louey away! Don’t 
take Louey away! He saved me from 
being dead in the cold snow! Oh, don’t 


take Louey away!” 

Meantime, Ethelinda and the little ones 
had come in and had listened silently to 
the surprising conversation. 

To quiet Bennie’s hysterical weeping, 
his mother said: “Don’t ery, Bennie boy, 
don’t! Louey shall stay with us if he 
chooses—his uncle says so!” 

“Will you stay, Louey, will you?’ begged 
the little boy. “I'L never let anybody call 
you names again,—I’ll—I’ll fight for 
you’— - 

“So will I!” added Ethelinda, beginning 
to cry like a little girl instead of a big 
one, “only, please tell Bennie you'll stay !” 

“Of course I'll stay,’ agreed the boy. 
“Who cares about names! I held the fort, 
didn’t 1?” 

There is more to this story, of course, 
but never again during the happy years 
he lived at the fort on the island of 
Mackinae and other forts far away was 
the boy who saved Bennie Wilkins’s life 
ever called “The Daughter of the Regi- 
ment.” 


. 
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Queen Mary’s Doll-House 


Sir Edward Luytens, famous English 
architect, has designed for Wngland’s 
Queen a doll-house which suggests in 
miniature the many beautiful houses of 
the modern Renaissance type which he 
has built in rural Hngland. The doll- 
house stands in a formal garden and is 
about eight feet high—on a scale of one 
inch to a foot. Designers, artists, crafts- 
men of all kinds are interested in the de- 
tails. It will be finished, it is hoped, in time 
to be exhibited next year at Wembly Park. 

King and Queen Doll may warm their 
hands at tiny fireplaces; they may open 
paneled doors, and look out of windows 
overlooking their well-kept gardens; they 
may light their rooms at will by turning 
diminutive switches; they may telephone; 
they may bathe in a luxurious bathroom 
where real water runs out of real fau- 
cets. In the drawing-room they may ° 
play on a grand piano seven inches 
long, or they may look at their own 
portraits and that of Queen Alexandra, 
which, painted by notable artists, hang 
on the walls. 

The kitchen cupboards contain repro- 
ductions of the famous Queen Anne sil- 
verware used in Buckingham Palace. The 
coffee-pots made by a famous woman gold- 
smith, are so small that a thimble fits 
over them. 

In the rear of the garden stands the 
garage, and the dynamo which furnishes 
the power for so much comfort and Iux- 
ury. In the garage there are of course 
motor-cars of the latest design, to speed 
King and Queen Doll on their trips 
abroad. 
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_ A Missionary of Cheerful Building 


William Channing Brown Completes his Service in the Field 


' Rey. William Channing Brown, who is 
retiring from the office of Field Secretary 
for the American Unitarian Association 
after a term of service of eighteen years, 
has been a close observer of the develop- 
ment of the Unitarian Church since 1904, 
when he came to the Association. He was 
first elected Field Secretary for New Eng- 
land, but subsequently traveled to the 
West and the South. He has thus been 
in intimate contact with churches in va- 
rious parts of the country, particularly 
in the periods of their beginnings and of 
their incipient problems. But he’ has 
served in other capacities than that of 
Field Secretary. He was a member of the 
Fellowship Committee for five years, and 
in a number of instances was the first 
representative of the Unitarian Church to 
welcome new ministers. Some of these 
men, encouraged by Mr. Brown’s cordial 
solicitation to enter the Fellowship, have 
since filled important and useful offices. 
He also directed the financial campaign 
of 1907, when the American Unitarian 
Association collected $150,000 for its work. 
With reference to this effort, the report of 
the Treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, for that 
year records: “The committee wish to 
state their appreciation of the efficient 
work of Rey. William Channing Brown in 
obtaining contributions up to $150,000. 
This amount is largely owing to his en- 
ergy, his faithfulness, and his enthu- 
siasm.” 

When Mr. Brown was first chosen Field 
Secretary for New England, he was the 
only person in that field. The American 
Unitarian Association at that time had 
limited financial resources. 
1903, it received from gifts $62,000 and 
from interest on invested funds $25,000. 
There were then forty-two churches in 
New England which were receiving aid 
from the Association to the total sum of 
$10,000. Part of Mr. Brown’s duties con- 
sisted in enabling these assisted churches 
to become self-sustaining without reduc- 
ing the minister’s salary, and indeed in- 
creasing efficiency. In 1914 all but ten 
churches in New England were self-sus- 
taining, and $2,000 was paid out for their 
support. In that year the income from 
gifts to the Association was $60,000 and 
from invested funds $96,000. 

His chief service has been rendered in 
connection with field work. Whenever a 
church showed signs of distress Mr. 
Brown was expected to assist in a happy 
solution of the problem, and to arrange 
to keep the doors open. There is the in- 
stance of one of the oldest and at one 
time strongest churches in New Hngland. 
The church committee had fully decided 
to close thé church indefinitely, owing to 
financial difficulties. Mr. Brown remained 
with the parish a year, met with all the 
committees, visited the parishioners, and 
to-day that church is strong and flourish- 
ing. One of his last efforts was the re- 
suscitation of a church in Maine which 
had long been virtually in a defunct state. 
He went to the parish and became its 


In the year 


minister, reorganized its finances, set on 
foot parish activities, and soon had the 
satisfaction of seeing interest revive and 
a permanent minister elected. 

Mr. Brown was commissioned from the 
first to attack the hard problems when 
everything had been tried and failed. 
Again and again he has saved the day for 
liberal preaching in a given locality. Loy- 
ally supported by the American Unitarian 
Association, he has been able repeatedly 
in Massachusetts and Maine, in Colorado 
and Oklahoma, in Tennessee and Texas, to 
inspire drooping spirits, instill with cour- 
age and found a permanent organization. 
Mr. Brown’s compensation for this diffi- 


WILLIAM CHANNING BROWN 


REV. 


cult work has been the joy of working with 
earnest loyal Liberals, the satisfaction of 
seeing the advent of courage and enthu- 
siasm, and of knowing that Liberalism in 
many places was on sure ‘foundations. 

He has filled a difficult and taxing office, 
and he has always looked upon his labor 
with happiness. The church recognizes 
his constructive labors. Many a parish 
can recall when William Channing Brown 
came with optimism, friendliness, and de- 
yotion to the cause of Liberal religion. 
Mr. Brown will continue in the active 
ministry. 


Sermons Against Fundamentalism 


Two ministers at least believe that 
fundamentalism is not a dead dog in a 
pit, but an urgent, dangerous issue. Said 
Rev. Paul M. Reynolds in a recent sermon 
at the church in Pomona, Calif.: ‘The 
doctrines designated by these allies [re- 
ferring to fundamentalist leaders] as 
‘fundamentals’ are better chosen for their 


‘tactical advantage in popular discussion 


than for their accord with the known 
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facts of Christian history, for there is 
no doctrine relating to the nature and 
saving work of God or Christ, of sacra- 
ments or church organization, but has re- 
ceived mutually opposed statements, both 
in the New Testament and in later church 
pronouncements. For example, the doc- 
trine of the ‘real presence’ in the sacrament, 
held by the largest and oldest sect in 
Christendom, is excluded by John’s Gos- 
pel, notably and explicitly in chapter 6, 
verse 63; as is also by implication the 
doctrine of the blood atonement, on which 
the former doctrine is based.” 

Rey. Clifton M. Gray of Topeka, Kan., 
is preaching a series of sermons on “The 
War of the Fundamentalists against Mod- 
ernism.” Said he in the first of the 
series: “The fundamentalist has already 
invaded the legislatures of seven States 
in a crusade against modernism, and has 
made the teaching of evolution in Okla- 
homa a crime. Universities are terrorized, 
and the Protestant church is split in 
twain. If fundamentalism succeed, lib- 
erty of prophesying will go, and academic 
freedom will disappear.” 


Dr. Roberts at King’s Chapel 


The preaching mission at King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass., next week will commence 
as usual with an organ recital at 12.15 
P.M., Monday, November 19, by the organ- 
ist, Raymond ©. Robinson. The visiting 
speaker will be Richard Roberts, D.D., of 
Montreal, Canada, on Tuesday, Wednesday 
(vespers), Thursday, and Friday. Dr. 
Roberts was born in Wales, where he was 
educated, and rendered service in the 
Welsh Presbyterian Church. He later 
held pastorates in London. He came to 
America to oceupy the pulpit of the 
Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
where he served for five years until he 
was called to his present pastorate, the 
American Presbyterian Church, Montreal, 
Canada. Dr. Roberts is the author of “The 
Renaissance of Faith,’ “The High Road 
to Christ,” “Jesus, Son of Man,” and other 
noted works. The speaker at the Wednes- 
day mid-day service will be Rev. Eugene 
R. Shippen, minister of the Second Church, 
Boston. 


Columbia University 
Teachers to Lead 


The West Side Unity Club, the young 
people’s organization at the West Side 
Unitarian Church, New York City, an- 
nounces that its Sunday evening meetings 
for the present year will consist of a 
series_of discussions on ‘‘The Social Out- 
look,” and will include a study of the prob- 
lems of the home, the community, the 
state, and the nation, industrial problems, 
international problems, and social ethics in 
general. One month will be devoted to 
each group, and on the first Sunday a 
speaker from Columbia University will 
present the subject and leave with the 
Club a number of central problems for 
discussion during the remainder of the 
month. Dr. Harriet Townsend of Teach- 
ers College, Mr. L. E. Bowman and Dr. 
S. H. Prince, both of the Department of 
Sociology at Columbia, are among the 
speakers. This series of meetings began 
on November 4. 
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Liberal Christianity 
in a Maine Village 


“This Church is the church of God, 
and all unbelievers must keep out!” “Un- 
believers’ meant especially those who 
would not accept the hard dogmas of 
Calvinism. ‘These words, spoken nearly 
one hundred years ago, were responsible 
for the creation of the Old White Meeting- 
house in Addison, Me. 

William Nash and his.young wife had 
joined heartily in a community effort to 
build in Addison a union church which 
would be broad enough to include men 
and women of all shades of religious be- 
lief. But when the church was finally 
completed, the Calvinistic element, alarmed 
by the growing belief that “there is a 
wideness in God’s mercy like the wideness 
of the sea,’ got control, and at the dedi- 
cation service a minister of the fire-and- 
brimstone type pointed his finger at Wil- 


liam Nash, known to be a Universalist, 


and spoke the words with which this 
story begins. Mr. Nash did not wait for 
the service to end. Indignantly he arose 
and walked out of the church, his wife 
with him. He soon set to work to build 
a church that would be big enough to in- 
clude him and others who shared his views 
of the universality of God’s love and kind- 
ness. 

The Universalist chureh of Addison 
was due largely to the efforts of this 
broad-minded, public-spirited man. Pos- 
sessing considerable wealth and a broad 
culture, he planned and built a church 
which for beauty and charm is not sur- 
passed by any other in Hastern Maine. 
The architecture is of the Wren type. 
Stately Greek pillars adorn the front. The 
tower is lovely, supported by four fluted 
columns and crowned with an artistic 
weathervane, forged by hand, the work 
of Andrew Small of Addison. 

The sweet-toned bell in the tower has 
been in use since the church was com- 
pleted. It has called the generations to 
worship, aroused the citizens in ease of 
fire, rejoiced with them at weddings and 
over victories on sea and land, and has 
tolled sadly in time of death. 

The interior of the church is impres- 
sive. The pews are straight, entered by 
doors. The finishing is of walnut and 
mahogany. The gallery is adorned with 
simple hand-carved designs. In the center 
of the ceiling, from which hangs the 
chandelier, is a circular hand-carved 
scroll representing a flower. The windows 
are of clear glass with small panes, and 
have green blinds attached. But it is 
not the pews, the gallery, or the windows 
that one sees on entering the church; it 
is the pulpit, a beautiful creation of dark, 
rich mahogany in perfect proportions, 
simple and chaste. The architecture of 
the church expresses the culture of its 
founders; they were a_ beauty-loving 
people. Here in the wilderness they built 
this house of worship, suffered the rigors 
of the climate, the hardships of the 
pioneers. But out of this hard soil grew 
a symbol of their sturdy strength. 

When the church was built, Addison 
was a thriving, prosperous village. Ship- 
building, fishing, and lumbering were the 
chief industries. To-day the shipyards 
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have disappeared, the sawmills are silent, 
and the once busy wharves are abandoned 
and grown over with grass. As the tide 
of prosperity ebbed, the fortunes of the 
church went with it. The old genera- 
tion died, and the young people went 


OLD WHITE MEERTING—HOUSBH, 
ADDISON, ME. 


away to the cities. Services were dis- 
continued, and the chureh building suf- 
fered neglect and decay. 

A little more than a year ago, Dr. B. E. 
Hernrehen, a retired physician in Ad- 
dison and a descendant of William Nash, 
the founder of the church, interested the 
American Unitarian Association, which 
sent a minister to Addison. Rey. H. H. 
Saunderson drove over from his summer 
home in Sullivan and held services for 
several Sundays. He secured sufficient 
money from interested people on the out- 
side to restore the foundations, and the 
Laymen’s League paid for repairs on the 
tower. In August of this year, Rev. Clif- 
ton M. Gray, minister-at-large, was sent 
to Addison for four Sundays. Under 
his leadership the town was canvassed 
for funds with which to restore the church 
interior. Nearly every one gave something, 
either money or labor, with the result 
that work will soon start on the interior. 
It is hoped that sufficient funds will 
be on hand to place both the outside 
and inside of the chureh in good con- 
dition. 

At a recent meeting of the corporation 
it was unanimously voted to change the 
name from the Universalist church to the 
Liberal Christian Church of Addison. 
Edgar Richard Coffin of Rochester, N.Y., 
a native of Addison, is chairman of the 
new society. Mr. Coffin is a direct de- 
scendant of the wife of William Nash, 
founder of the church. At present only 
summer preaching will be attempted, but 
it is hoped that as the church gains 
strength a permanent minister may be 
called and regular services held the year 
round, 
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Arthur M. Judy Memorial 


The Iowa Unitarian Association honored 
itself as well as one of its most beloved 
pioneer workers when it resolved to raise 
a fund of from $2,000 to $5,000 as a memo- 
rial to Rev. Arthur M. Judy. The income 
from this fund is to assure one or more 
speakers of repute at each annual confer- 
ence, presenting topics along religious, 
philosophie, and _ scientific lines. And 
such speakers may be heard in different 
parishes of the State at the time of such 
eonferences. A committee consisting of 
Rey. Eleanor E. Gordon of Hamilton, IL, 
Mrs. Ruth Irish Preston of Davenport, 
Ta., and H. H. Griffiths of Des Moines, Ia., 
treasurer of the Association, is in charge. 
Mrs. Judy has promised liberal support 
to the cause. Each friend of Mr. Judy 
will be glad to aid materially. 

Arthur M. Judy,—how the name brings 
to memory a life of sacrifice, and of in- 


_telligent service in the cause of real prog- 


ress! His pioneer labors in Iowa and the 
West are worthy of this recognition. 
Every friend of this noble spirit will truly 
forward the Liberal cause by prompt and 
generous response to the appeal of the 
committee. By January 1, 1924, it is 
hoped to have at least ten subscriptions 
of $100 each, and several of larger amount, 
thus assuring an income which can be 
used next October for the first of the 
speakers it is desired to provide. Con- 
tributions may be sent to Miss Gordon, 
Hamilton, l1., or H. H. Griffiths, Younger- 
man Building, Des Moines, Ia. 


Obituary 


EDWARD RHODES ANTHONY 


In Cincinnati, October 29, 1923, Edward 
Rhodes Anthony, aged eighty-six. The Cin- 
einnati church has been happy in recent years 
in the fellowship of a considerable number of 
men and women whose years have passed well 
into or beyond the eighties; and Mr. Anthony 
was the oldest member of the congregation at 
the time of his death, having begun his associa- 
tion with the church in his young manhood, 
immediately after the close of the war for the 
maintenance of the Union, in which he bore 
the office of Captain of the Fifth Ohio Infantry. 

His modest life was employed in posts of 
financial trust, which he filled with honor. He 
was of constant loyalty to the church of his 
birth and affection, the First Congregational, 
and leaves a gracious memory of good-citizen- 
ship. 


SUMO 
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What Churches 
Think of The Register 


As THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER Campaign 
lengthens, the desire on the part of minis- 
ters and church committees for more sub- 
scriptions strengthens. The following no- 
tices appear in recent calendars: 

Tue Cristian Reerster is the Unita- 
rian paper! Good Unitarians—and others 
interested in liberal religion—find it in- 
dispensable! $38 per year. Mr. Brown 
will forward your subscription—The Dial, 
Wollaston, Mass. 

THe CHristrAN Reeister is the organ 
of our Unitarian denomination. It is 
a weekly paper of twenty-four pages, 
founded in 1821, which gives full infor- 
mation concerning the activities of our 
church, and of important movements in 
the religious world generally. Under the 
editorship of Dr. Dieffenbach it has come 
to be the liveliest religious newspaper in 
the country, and is quoted by both the 
secular and religious press more frequently 
than any other religious paper. THE 
CurRisTIAN RuecIsteR ought to be in every 
Unitarian home. A movement to put it 
into every Unitarian home was started 
at the recent New Haven conference. The 
slogan adopted at that conference is 
“More Unitarian Homes, and Tur CuHris- 
TIAN ReEGisTER in Hyery Home.” To that 
end the subscription price has been re- 
duced from $4 to $3. Unitarian Word and 
Work has been consolidated with Tur 
ReeisteR and will henceforth be pub- 
lished as a supplement once a month. 
‘Your minister will be glad to receive sub- 
scriptions.—Calendar, Nantucket, Mass. 

THE CHRISTIAN RucistTER, a great liberal 
religious weekly paper, is now only $3 
a year. Unitarians should support this 
paper, not only for the sake of liberal 
religion, but for their own good,—that 
through its pages they may have knowl- 
edge of whatever is going forward in the 
liberal wing of Christianity to which they 
belong. “Moreover, the general work of 
a church is immensely helped by a de- 
-nominationally informed and interested 
congregation Calendar, Worcester, Mass. 

The minister,.Rey. Maxwell Savage, fol- 
lows this paragraph with a subscription 
form to be filled and forwarded. Will 
ministers kindly mail marked copies of 
their calendars? 


Bazaar in 


New Washington Church 


The Women’s Alliance of All Souls 
Church, Washington, D.C., will hold a 
bazaar on December 4 and 5, in Pierce 
Hall. This will be the first occasion when 
this entire unit of the new church building 
will be used by an auxiliary organization. 
Pierce Hall is practically completed, and 
it will be a vision of loveliness when the 
Alliance Opens the first session they have 
been able to hold under their own roof 
for nearly three years. During their pil- 
grimage the Unitarian women of Wash- 
ington have fought a great fight, and by 
using the homes of members, rented quar- 
ters, halls, and hotels, they have registered 
a steady gain in numerical strength. De 
spite all handicaps, they have raised a 
large fund which is being used in furnish- 
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ing Pierce Hall. The Sunday-school and 
other parish activities will have their 
home there. The Washington Alliance ex- 
tends a cordial invitation to Alliance 
organizations and members throughout 
the United States to help them celebrate 
this epoch in their history. Visiting Alli- 
ance members at the bazaar will be given 
a cordial welcome. The members of All 
Souls Church are looking forward to the 
successful achievement this winter of the 
great Unitarian undertaking that is being 
rapidly brought to completion in the Na- 
tional Capital. 


Forty New Members 
in Two Years 


The annual meeting of the church at 
Bangor, Me., was held in Memorial Par- 
lors, Friday evening, October 12. The 
following officers were elected: Moderator, 
I. K. Stetson; standing committee—Guy A. 
Hersey, Henry Prentiss, John Wilson, 
James A. Chandler, Louis C. Stearns. 
Twenty persons were received into church 
membership, making a total of forty dur- 
ing the two years Rey. 8. C. Beane has 
been pastor. The annual church supper 
preceded the meeting. 
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To Promote Dramatic Art 


Dramatically inclined members of the 
Fourth Unitarian Church, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
are following the “little theatre” idea and 
are planning to present a series of one- 
act plays which will appeal to those who 
wish to support dramatic art. The first 
presentations will be given during the 
latter part of November. Three one-act 
plays—‘The Philosopher,” “The Glitter- 
ing Gates,” and “The Maker of Dreams” 
—will be presented. Miss Sylvia Wood- 
bridge is stage manager; William Brown, 
chairman of the lighting committee; 
Blanche Fiero, secretary ; De Witt Browne, 
assistant secretary. 


Country Fair 


Thursday, November 1, the society at 
West Newton, Mass., held a long-planned 
country fair. With remarkable attention 
to detail the interior of the edifice was 
transformed into the likeness of a fair. 
There was a town pump which produced 
punch, a replica of the Old Oaken Bucket 
which raised lemonade from the depth 
of a rustic well. Hundreds of people 
passed before the long lines of booths 
during the day. : 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 


WE are arranging at all times—at home and abroad—Individual Tours covering 
transportation, Hotel accommodations, etc., for Individuals, Families and small 
Parties, who desire freedom from responsibility when traveling. 

We are also offering a large variety of Escorted Tours embracing EUROPE—CALI- 
FORNIA—NATIONAL PARKS—ALASKA—EVANGELINE’S COUNTRY, GULF 


-OF ST. LAWRENCE, THE 


SAGUENAY—BERMUDA—WEST 


INDIES— 


AROUND THE WORLD. Send for descriptive booklets. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS BY ALL LINES 
COOK’S TRAVELER’S CHEQUES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


3 DOORS FROM KEITH’S THEATRE 


Telephone Beach 8300 


150 Offices throughout the World 


FOR CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 


NOVEMBER 11 to 17, 1923 


“Could we give one gift to every child we should choose the love 


of books. 


And it would be a consuming love, one that would 


make him, like another Lincoln, go after the books he wanted.” 


THE HOUSE ON THE EDGE OF THINGS, by Ethel Cook Eliot. 


Fairy stories have an important place in a child’s life. 
with the fairies of the rain, stars, wind and sea. 


play 


In this book the children 


Charmingly written, they are 


wonderfully beautiful and rare in their understanding of the child’s heart and mind. The 


line and color drawings will prove especially fascinating to children. 


$2.00 postpaid 


THE STORY OF RICO, by Johanna Spyri, translated by Helene H. Boll. 


The story of a little orphan violinist, who wanders from the mountain heights of 


Switzerland to the beautiful lake of his dreams in bo 
interest and charm as “Heidi,” and is beautifully illustrated in color. 


Italy. "This book has the same wholesome 
$1.50 postpaid 


ERICK AND SALLY, by Johanna Spyri, translated by Helene H. Boll. 


Because of the pride of his aristocratic mother, 
His life with Sally, with the pastor’s 


world alone. 
grandfather’s wonderful estate are well told. 


little Erick finds himself facing the 
family and his final return to his 


Illustrated in color. $1.50 postpaid 


* THE BEACON PRESS, Ince. 


25 BEACON STREET 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


- BOSTON, MASS. 
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Ceremony at Dr. Simons’s Installation. 
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Many Ministers and Large Congregation Attend 


UCH CEREMONY attended the in- 
stallation of Minot Simons, D.D., 

as minister of All Souls Church, New 
York City, Sunday evening, November 4. 
One rarely witnesses it in the free 
churches. It is only within an academic 
assembly on an impressive occasion, or in 
a clerical processional leading to a Prot- 
estant Episcopal observance, that one 
expects to see the robes of many persons, 
symbolic of learning and religion, lend 
their dignity. Dr. Simons has gone to a 
people who revere the beauty of order and 
form. In their wishes a score of clergy- 
men, with appropriate hoods, acquiesced. 
They entered into a service of elevation 
and spirituality. An installation commit- 
tee consisting of members of the church, 
under the chairmanship of Laurence I. 
Neale, led the procession that formed in 
the parish house and marched down the 
center aisle to the chancel and to places 
reserved immediately in front of the fore- 
most pews. George F. Baker was hon- 
orary chairman of the committee, and 
the other members were as follows: Mrs. 
Copley Amory, Richard Billings, Dr. Wil- 
liam B. Dunning, Ernest F. Burich, 
Sandford D. Foot, Alexander VY. Fraser, 
E. Morgan Grinneli, Hon. Charles L. Guy, 
Parker Morse Hooper, George L. Ingra- 
ham, Miss Mary Ireland, Rudolph H. 
Kissel, Hiram R. Mallinson, Miss Nina 
Rhoades, Francis Rogers, Miss Louisa Lee 
Schuyler, Gilman 8S. Stanton, Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson, Charles H. Strong, Albert H. 
Wiggin, and Mrs. Theodore C. Williams. 
The guests of honor were Unitarian 
ministers and a few other friends, in- 
eluding Rey. Mr. Jessical of the French 
Liberal churches, who is on a yisit to 
this country. Invitations were received by 
the following: George A. P. Burns, Com- 
munity Church, White Plains, N.Y.; Rev« 
Arthur Herbert Coar, All Souls Church, 
Elizabeth, N.J.; Rey. Albert Charles 
Dieffenbach, Editor of THr CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER ; Rey, Samuel Atkins Eliot, Presi- 
dent American Unitarian Association; 
Rev. Edwin Fairley, First Unitarian 
Church, Flushing, N.Y.; Dr. Edwin Fran- 
cis Gay, President New York EHvening 
Post; Rey. Peter Hair Goldsmith, for- 
merly of First Unitarian Congregational 
Church, Yonkers, N.Y.; Rey. Clarence J. 
Harris, formerly of Church of Our 
Father, Newburgh, N.Y.; Rev. V. G. 
Hartman, Unitarian Society, Ridgewood, 
N.J.; Rey. Leon Addison Harvey, for- 
merly of Fourth Unitarian Congregational 
Church, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Rey. Oscar Brown 
Hawes, All Souls Church, Summit, N.J.; 
Rey. John Haynes Holmes, Second Congre- 
gational Unitarian Church (Community), 
New York, N.Y.; Rey. Walter Reid Hunt, 
General Field Secretary, American Uni- 
tarian Association ; Rey. Frederic Houston 
Kent, First Unitarian Church of BHssex 
County, Orange, N.J.; Rev. Leon R. Land, 
Third Unitarian Congregational Society 
(Unity), Brooklyn, N.Y.; Rey. John How- 
land Lathrop, First Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society (Saviour), Brooklyn, N.Y.; 


Rey. Du Bois Le Fevre, Church of Our 
Father, Newburgh, N.Y.; Rev. Charles H. 
Lyttle, Second Unitarian Congregational 
Society, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Rev. Joseph P. 
MacCarthy, Unitarian Society of Passaic, 
N.J.; Rev. George MacKay, Unitarian Con- 
gregational Church, Hackensack, N.J.; 
Rey. Blizabeth Padgham, Church of Our 
Father, Rutherford, N.J.; Rey. Arvi 
Perala, First Finnish Free Unitarian 
Church, New York, N.Y.; Rey., Charles 
Francis Potter, Unity Congregational 
Society (West Side), New York, N.Y.; 
Rey. John Herman Randall, Second 
Congregational Unitarian Church (Com- 
munity), New York, N.Y.; Rev. Hilary 
Goode Richardson, First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Church, Yonkers, N.Y.; Rey. 
Alson Haven Robinson, First Unitarian 
Society, Plainfield, N.J.; Rev. John Sayles, 
First Liberal Church, Mount Vernon, 
N.Y.; Rev. Vincent Brown Silliman, First 
Unitarian Congregational Society (Willow 
Place Chapel), Brooklyn, N.Y.; Rev. Au- 
gustus Daniel Smith, formerly of First 
Unitarian Congregational Society (Willow 
Place Chapel), Brooklyn, N.Y.; 8S. McKee 
Smith, Church of the Redeemer, Staten 
Island, N.Y.; Rey. Nelson Junius Springer, 
Fourth Unitarian Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; Rev. William Laurence 
Sullivan, Mission Preacher of the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League; Rev. Jabez 
Thomas Sunderland, Unitarian Church, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y.; Rev. Hdgar Swan 
Wiers, Unity Church, Montclair, N.J.; 
Rey. Henry H. Woude, formerly of Church 
of Our Father, Newburgh, N.Y.; and Rev. 
Merle St. Croix Wright, formerly of Unity 
Congregational Society (West Side), New 
York, N.Y. 

Preceding the service there was a series 
of organ solos consisting of compositions 
by Stebbins, Pizzi, MacDowell, Fillipucci, 
and Rheinberger. The invocation was 
spoken by Rey. Walter Reid Hunt. The 
church was filled in good season with an 
inspiring congregation of nearly 600 
people. The Scripture lesson was read 
and the prayer offered by Rev. Dr. John 
Howland Lathrop. Mr. Neale as president 
of the board of trustees performed the 
act of installation, which was composed 
for the occasion. The public vow of 
the congregation to be steadfast in its 
obligations to the minister whom they had 
of their free choice taken as their leader, 
and the vow of the minister-elect to main- 
tain a faith in his people as they prom- 
ise to maintain faith in him, and to do 
God’s work and will in fellowship, was 
genuine consecration. The formule might 
well be used by other congregations. 

There were three addresses, the first by 
Dr. Edward F. Gay of the New York 
Evening Post. He brought “a message 
from the laymen.” He spoke of the ex- 
traordinary difficulty of making religion 
effectual in this age, and yet the signs 
of promise are all abdéut, with the clear 
insistence on new formulation of faith, 
the marks of growth of spiritual power in 
the church as the leader 
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social righteousness, and the renewing 
zeal in a ministry of healing for the inner 
life by the divine spirit. Dr. Gay said 
he knew Dr. Simons understood all these 
things and was gifted with the power to 
transmit them. Dr. William Laurence 
Sullivan reminded his former congregation 
that when he was spending his three 
years in quiet after leaving the Roman 
Catholic Church, the first person to bid 
him welcome was Dr. Simons, then in 
Cleveland. His address was a charac- 
teristic plea for the religion beyond the 
statement of it, the exaltation of the spirit 
of Christ and his church. Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot brought greetings from the denomina- 
tion. His felicitous reminiscences of his 
childhood when his uncle, Dr. Henry W. 
Bellows, was pastor, and later his co- 
operation with Dr. Thomas R. Slicer sug- 
gested the tradition into which the new 
pastor has been admitted. Dr. Simons 
pronounced the betiediction. Before the 
service there was an informal reception 
in the parish house. 

The Liberal church has increased its 
vitality and prestige in the great city of 
New York, gor Dr. Simons, is a proven 
minister, talented in the care of souls. 

A. C.D 


The Unitarian Church Invites You to Come to 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


“The City Beautiful” 


The center of the best of Florida, the 
heart of the Orange Country; ideal cli- 
mate; cosmopolitan population; forty 


miles brick pavements; splendid water 
supply; 


city-owned utilities; ‘beautiful 
homes with the charm of old New Eng- 
land; modern apartments and _ hotels; 
many sparkling lakes; a wonderful li- 
brary; exceptionally good schools; a 
church you will enjoy attending; The 
Unitarian Church situated on beautiful 
Lake Eola, amidst the beautiful oaks, 
ae and ever-blooming flowers of Eola 
ark. 


For Further Information Address 


LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Box 1379, Orlando, Florida 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


a Pe following hotels are worthy of 

patronage. They render excellent 

ch fae and provide a pleasant atmos- 
ere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


We 
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PARKER HOUSE | 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 


BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Ba Biston ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


PAS MMS Ms MMM SMM ese 
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Steinmetz as his Minister Knew 
Him 
(Continued from page 1086) 

I also dared to challenge him as to 
linking God and immortality so closely 
together, for he once wrote that with the 
idea of a personal God going, immortality 
went too. This statement I then found he 
had made in the popular sense, also. He 
recognized that the life that was brought 
into being without the aid of a god might 
conceivably go on without aid from any 
supernatural source. But that would not 
be true to the common mind, and he was 
writing with that person in mind, among 
others. Personally, I was never satisfied 
that he cleared these points up, and I 
wrote to him expressing my intention to 
discuss the matter further. But fate 
ordained otherwise! 

As to the mind Dr. Steinmetz leaned 
strongly to the view that it existed only 
as long as its mechanism functioned. He 
eompared it with the flame which has 
simply gone when the light has gone out. 
It hasn’t gone anywhere; it has simply 
gone. So the mind ceases to exist when 
the physico-chemical processes cease to 


‘function as life. 


In these views the great electrical 
wizard was careful never to dogmatize. 
He could not prove anything, although his 
opponents were short of proof too. But 
strong presumption, based upon facts, 
led him into agnosticism. He was not 
a denier, but an unbeliever who was still 
in search of truth, and who would not say 
he had found the truth until he knew he 
had. 

Therefore, he concluded that religion 
was a matter of belief. He accordingly 
advocated keeping religion and science 
apart. He said they were not incom- 
patible with each other, but were rather 
different and unrelated activities of the 
human- mind. The Roman Catholic 
Church, he said, had settled this question 
quite logically by saying: “Man is finite, 
but God is infinite, and the finite mind of 
man cannot understand the infinite. 
Therefore we cannot understand God ex- 
cept it be by revelation. Such revelation 
has been made, and the priest is its inter- 
preter. Believe what he tells you and you 
will be saved.” 

For this reason, it was the contention 
of the scientist, “the Roman Catholic 
priests can have a place in science, but 
the ministry of the orthodox Protestant 
churches and science are incompatible 
with each other.” 
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Those who knew him well say that the 
moral character of Dr. Steinmetz was 
pure and unsullied. He was in his private 
life and in his publie conduct a real ex- 
emplar. It was in his desire to respond 
to the demand of the people for speeches 
that he overstrained himself on his recent 
transcontinental trip, although he would 
not have lived to an old age. Nature was 
not sufficiently generous with the house 
she gave him to live in. But what a 
prince lived in that little house! He liter- 
ally went about doing good; his works do 
indeed live after him! The generations 
to come will rise up and call him blessed! 


Mr. Gilman’s Roosevelt Lecture 


Rev. Bradley Gilman gave his illustrated 
lecture on Theodore Roosevelt on October 
25 at the Boston City Club, on October 
27 before the Roosevelt Memorial Associa- 
tion of Jersey City, N.J., and will give 
it on November 22 in Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Robbed the Minister 


The home of Rey. Benjamin M. Harris, 
minister of the church at Albany, N.Y., 
was recently entered at night by thieves, 
and yaluable jewelry taken. Mr. Harris 
had been in Albany less than two weeks 
when the robbery occurred. 


Toledo Dedicates New Organ 


The church at Toledo, Ohio, was filled 
Monday evening, October 29, on the oc- 
easion of: the formal dedication of the 
Mothers’ Memorial organ. James M. 
Rogers, organist of the church at Cleve- 
land, a well-known composer, played. The 
tone of the instrument is pure and rounded, 
capable at once of extended volume and 
of soft, subdued notes. It was built by 
M. P. Moller, Hagerstown, Md. The pro- 
gram presented by Mr. Rogers displayed 
the wide range of the instrument and the 
possibility of tone effects. Among the 
selections were Mr. Rogers’ own “Second 
Sonata,” Guilmant’s “Prelude from Third 
Sonata in C minor,” Darke’s “Hymn Prel- 
ude,’ Wolf-Ferrari’s “Intermezzo,” Boéll- 
man’s “Rondo Frangaise,”’ Saint-Saéns’ 
“Andantino,” Debussy’s “Cortége,” Stough- 
ton’s “By the Waters of Babylon,” Kraft’s 
arrangement of Bach’s “Menuet,” Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Andante from the String 
Quartet in D,’ and Dubois’ “Marche 
Triomphale.” 


TWO PAGEANTS FOR THE CHURCH 
“THE NATIVITY” 


and 


“THE CONSECRATION OF SIR GALAHAD” 


; By EUGENE R. and ELIZABETH B. SHIPPEN 


These pageants for 
ehurch, and have been 
are ordinarily sufficient. 
for descriptive circular. 


THE BEACON 


NEW YORK 


Christmas and Easter are especially prepared for presentation in the 


successfully given in city and country churches. : 
Detailed and complete suggestions are given for presentation. Send 


Three rehearsals , 


Illustrated. $1.60 postpaid 


PRESS, Inc., 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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November 
CLARA §. CARTER 


A somber day, 

A leaden sky, 

A landscape gray 
Where shadows lie, 
A cloud alift, 

A golden dart 
From out the rift 
Into my heart. 


Roosevelt’s 
Message to the 
Youth of America 


THE IDEALS OF 


THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT 


By Edward H. Cotton 


This great American whose life has been a 
magnificent inspiration and incentive to every 
American youth had as his: outstanding genius 
the ability to create and then to realize ideals. 
His enthusiasm and vivid imagination; his 
vigorous idealism; his courage of purpose, are 
revealed in all their greatness in this volume of 
absorbing interest. $2.50 


At All Booksellers 
Send for Catalog 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


35 West 32d Street New York 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


ROOMS—TO LET 


TO LET—An attractive furnished home in the 
center of the town. Box 128, Concord, Mass. 


ce ——E——EE———E——————— 
POSITION DESIRED 


POSITION DESIRED by (young) middle-aged 
American woman as companion and secretary. 
Would travel. Accustomed to reading aloud. 
C-55, CHRISTIAN RnGISTHR. 
SS 
MISCELLANEOUS 


OPPORTUNITY FOR SMALL CHURCH—Pic- 
ture Machines and good clean Film for rent 
or sale. Prices in reach of small communities. 
Tllustrated Sermons and Lectures. CHURCH 
Movie Suppuips, BAcKUS, MINN. 


SHAKESPEARE—How many questions could 
you answer on Shakespeare? Play the game 
“A Study of Shakespeare.” Instructive, enter- 
taining. Highest endorsements. Price 50 cents. 
Typ SHAKHESPHARD CLUB, Camden, Me. 


STAINLESS STEEL paring knives never stain. 
rust, or tarnish and are wonderful money- 
makers for church societies. Write for trial 
knife and our plan which has met with un- 
usual success everywhere. STAINLESS PRODUCTF 
Satus Co., 713 6th Street, Watervliet, NX. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Gold is tried in 
THE FIRE 


and acceptable men 
in the furnace of 
ADVERSITY 


Unitarian Theological Students 


Meadville Theological School reports 
this autumn a senior class of six, a junior 
class of eight, and a preparatory class 
of eight. The Pacific Unitarian School for 
the Ministry reports a total enrollment of 
ten for the fall term. The Theological 
School in Harvard University reports an 
enrollment of Unitarian students as fol- 
lows: Three graduates, two seniors, two 
middlers, four juniors, and two specials. 


Mr. Schoenfeldt . 
Appointed Prison Chaplain 


Rey. Arthur Schoenfeldt has been ap- 
pointed chaplain of the Connecticut State 
Prison at Wethersfield, Conn., and will 
begin his duties there November 1. Mr. 
Schoenfeldt served for several years as 
secretary to three superintendents of the 
Minnesota State Reformatory at St. 
Cloud, Minn., the third of whom, Hon. 
H. K. W. Scott, is now warden of the 
Connecticut prison. ; 

Mr. Schoenfeldt’s theological training 
was obtained at Meadville Theological 
School and the Theological School of the 
University of Chicago, with additional 
courses at Tufts College in biology and 
social psychology. He was ordained in 
October, 1918, in King’s Chapel, Boston. 
He served as minister of the First Unita- 
rian Society, San Antonio, Tex., and of 
the First Unitarian Church, Charleston. 
W. Va., and has filled several pulpits in 
Greater Boston. 


Religion of the College Student 


In a sermon preached in the chureh in 
Berkeley, Calif., A. Heath Onthank, a 
graduate of the University of California, 
gave an explanation of a college stu- 
dent’s religion. He said that students 
are likely to pass through a_ period 
of doubt which will either result in a 
stronger religious conviction or in a sur- 
render of belief in a higher power. It 
is inevitable that the student shall apply 
his new-found ideas of logic, reason, and 
knowledge to the test of religion. Ex- 
plaining why students lose interest in 
things religious, the speaker said: “The 
boy finds a freedom from all parental 
restraint, an ‘independence,’ as he ealls it, 
in which thought and attention to things 
manifestly religious are put aside as 
things of childhood, and not to be bothered 
about by one who has gained his freedom. 
Then there is a class of students who are 
too lazy to give thought to religious mat- 


ideals. 
i 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry at a minimum 
cost. Summer quarter for the entire school at 
the University of Chicago. Excellent dormi- 
tories both at Meadville and Chicago at nominal 
charge. Unusual library facilities. Free tuition. 
Liberal scholarships for competent students both 
at Chicago and Meadville. Annual Traveling 
Fellowship of $1,000 for a graduate of high 
standing. 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, January 3. 
For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 


While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


American Unitarian Association 


HE Executive Arm of the Unitarian Churches 

of the United States and Canada. Estab- 
lishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. Publishes 
books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. Promotes 
sympathy and co-operation among liberal Chris- 
tians. Defends civil and religious liberty at 
home and abroad. The Association is sup- 
ported by the voluntary contributions of 
churches and individuals. Address all com- 
munications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, Secretary. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, Treas- 
urer. Headquarters at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. Branch Offices at 299 Madison 
Avenue, New York, 105 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Phelan Building, San Francisco. 


EVENING CLASSES 


Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, 
English, French, Italian, Spanish, Public Speaking, 
Photography, Salesmanship, etc. 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 
. 48 BOYLSTON STREET 
Send for Circular Phone Bmracu 0125 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


OUR PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


To carry on our work with success and meet 
the requests from the hospitals we need from 
contributors an average of two thousand dollars 
a month. 


WILL YOU BE A NOVEMBER DONOR? 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY.* 
Cuerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F, Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Brad- 
lee, Miss M, Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey Per- 
kins, Albert A. Pollard, Mrs. Endicott P. Saltonstall. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generau Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


*Deceased 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 


Strives to diffuse and perpetuate the prin- 

ciples of liberal religion 
Through Institutes for Religious Education—494 
persons have received training. 


Through Preaching Missions—total attendance 
to date exceeds 73,000. 


Through the publication and distribution of lit- 
erature—650,000 copies in less than four years. 


Through its news service—supplying 1,500 peri- 
odicals with “‘live’’? news of Unitarian activities. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


SS SR SS SS SD 


ters, and another class who put matters 
of religion aside as something beneath 
their consideration. Offsetting the inde- 
pendents, the drones, and the scoffers are 
the young men and women whose ideas 
of religious truths are intensified by con- 
tact with this new world of ideas and 
Perhaps their fundamental be- 


liefs are radically changed; possibly the 
old creeds are cast off for new ones or 
none at all; but in any event, however 
much the details of beliefs are altered, 
some kind of conception of their relations 
to God and their fellow-man remain an 
inherent and necessary part of their in- 
most life.” 


c 
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“Ts your coal in yet?” “No, it’s slated 


for Saturday.”—Life. 


Found on a college examination paper: 
“Medusa was one of the Grogans.” 


“What is this Almanac de Gotha? Any 
jokes in it?’ “Plenty, my boy.’—Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, 


Oxford Paper: The clock on St. Mary 
Magdalen tower was put back an hour on 
Tuesday, whether purposely or by design 
we cannot say. 


He (during the interval): “What did 
you say your age was?” She (smartly): 
“Well, I didn’t say; but I’ve just reached 
twenty-one.” “Is that so? What detained 
you ?”—London Answers. 


The teacher had asked, “Why did David 
say he would rather be a doorkeeper in 
the house of the Lord?” “Because,” an- 
swered the boy, “he could then walk out- 
side while the sermon was being preached.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


You haye heard, perhaps, of the English- 
man in the South Station, Boston, who 
read over a door “Inside Baggage,” and 
ehuckled with glee: “You Americans are 
so droll! Now we should say ‘Refresh- 
ment Room.’”—The Living Church. 


“Oan you tell me,’ asked the literal 
young lady, ‘the difference between the 
seraphim and the cherubim?’ Fortu- 
nately the teacher of the “adult class” 
had a sense of humor. “I believe there 
was a difference once, ” he replied, “put 
they’ve made it up.” 


“With all due deference, my boy, I 
really think our English custom at the 
telephone is better than saying ‘Hello!’ as 
you do.” “What do you say in England?” 
‘We say: ‘Are you there? Then, of 
course, if you are not there, there is no 
use in going on with the conversation.” 


The house-visiting parson in Australia 
sometimes gets unexpected rebuffs. <A 
zealous curate doing the Alexandria 
(Sydney) rounds had his knock answered 
by a nipper of six or eight. “Mother is 
suited with a clergyman, thank you,’ 
she said, and peut the. door.—Sydney 
Bulletin. 


‘An auto tourist was traveling through 
the great Northwest, when he met with a 
slight accident to his machine. In some 
way he had mislaid his monkey-wrench, 
so he stopped at a near-by farmhouse 
where the following conversation’ took 
place between him and the Swede farmer : 
“Have you a monkey-wrench here?” 
“Naw, my brother he got a cattle rench 
over there; my cousin he got a sheep 
rench further down this road, but too 
eold here.for monkey rench.’—Vancouver 
Province. 


Tommy, the diminutive office boy, had 
worked hard on a “salary” of $5 a week. 
He was a subdued little chap, faithful 
and quiet. Finally, however, he plucked 
up courage to ask for an increase. “How 
much more would you like?’ inquired his 
employer. “Well,’ answered Tommy, “I 
don’t think that $3 a week more would be 
too much.” “You are rather a small boy 
to be earning $8 a week.” “I suppose I 
am,’ said Tommy, “I know I am small for 
my age, but to tell the truth, since I’ve 
been working here I’ve been so busy I 
haven’t had time to grow.’ He got the 
raise.—Judge. i 
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BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a $600 pension our Permanent 
Fund held for us by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation as Trustee must be largely increased 


by be- 


quests. Remember the ministers’ pension when 


you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


All makes slightly used machines 


TYPEWRITERS. 


$20 up. Easy monthly pay- 
ments. Five days’ free trial in your home. Express pre- 
paid. Guaranteed two years. Write today for price list C. 


PAYNE COMPANY 
Dept. C. R., Rosedale Station, Kansas City, KANSAS 


Bibles sunvay Schools 


Completeline for school use, birth- 
days, graduation, C.E. meetings. 


Send for Catalog 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 
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WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


STYLE - SERVICE 
SATISFACTION 


MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Individual Cups 
x 


Over 40,000 churches use 
the Thomas Service. 
Cleanand sanitary. Write 
now for Catalog and Special Trial Offer. 

Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 515 Lima, Ohio, 


ISLES OF SHOALS REUNION 


Date Saturday, December 1, 1923. 

Time 3 o’clock to 10 0 "clock. 

Place Afternoon, 5 Joy St., Boston. 

Dinner and Evening, 3 Joy St., Boston. 

All Shoalers, past, present and future. 

Send check for the dinner ($1.25 each) 

on or before November 26, 1923, to 
MISS MALLIE J. FLOYD 

56 Magnolia Street, Dorchester, Mass. 

Enclose stamped envelope if tickets are 

to be returned by mail. 


Who 
How 


NEW ENGLAND 
Sanitarium and Hospital 


cA homelike health retreat in 
beautiful Middlesex Fells Res- 


ervation. Surgical, medical and 
maternity cases. No contagious, 
mental ov nervous diseases 
accepted. Write for booklet. P.O. 
addvess, Melrose, Mass. 


Educational 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New_Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secre pease 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictatin Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, ourses. 

Other College Grade Courses open in September 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, 
D.D., will preach November 18 


DORCHESTER FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rev. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Service, 11 a.m. All are cordially welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. The minis- 
ter, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D., will 
preach November 18. Church services at 11 a.m. 
Disciples School, 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten, 11 
A.M. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Sunday morn- 
ings at 10 o’clock, All Souls School of Religious 
Education ; at 11 o’clock, Church Service. The 
parish house is open daily from 9 to 5. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles BH. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school 
at 10.15 A.M. Morning Service, 11 a.m. Com- 
munion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. Free pews at all 
services. All are welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rey. Harold H. B. Speight, min- 
ister. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister 
emeritus. Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. Morning 
Prayer with sermon by Dr. Howard N. Brown, 
November 18,11 a.m. Daily services at 12.15 
P.M. except Saturdays. Vesper services Wednes- 
days at 5 P.M. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), cor- 
ner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. (All 
Beacon Street cars in subway pass the church.) 
Rev. Hugene Rodman Shippen, minister. Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 
9.45 a.m., Church School. Waitstill H. Sharp, 
superintendent. A.M., Morning service, 
Chorus choir under Thompson Stone. 5.30 
P.M., Hmerson Guild. A cordial invitation to all. 


The “MONEY EARNING PLAN” 
for 
CHURCHES, SOCIETIES, SCHOOLS 


will put money in the treasury 
of any society in your church 
east of the Mississippi River. 


For information write 


CHARLES R. DAVIS 
(Established 1905) 
184 WARD ST., NEWTON CENTRE 59, MASS. 
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WE BEG OF YOU 


to 


SEND HELP 


to 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


e 


$70,000 STILL REQUIRED FOR ITS RESCUE HOME, DAY NURSERY 


and 


GENERAL RELIEF WORK 


WINTER IS COMING—THE NEED IS GREAT 
GIFTS SMALL OR LARGE GRATEFULLY RECEIVED 


GIVE AS MUCH AS YOU CAN 


and 


PLEASE GIVE QUICKLY 
e 


\ 


Mrs. F. LOTHROP AMES, Chairman ALLAN FORBES, Treasurer 


(President State Street Trust) 


8 EAST BROOKLINE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO THE SALVATION ARMY 


